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SIAMESE DUSK. 


BY F. KINGDON WARD. 


Ir was at the delicious seaside resort 
of Songhkla, or, as the English call 
it, Singora, on the east coast, that an 
event occurred which made me hence- 
forth a marked man. Had it not been 
for this misfortune, a piece of sheer 
bad luck, I should have excited neither 
comment nor suspicion. Another 
naturalist in Siam meant nothing 


much in the summer of °41, and up 
to the time when I tripped in Singora 
everything had gone well. 

I had crossed the Siamese frontier 
in the international express which ran 
twice a week from Kuala Lumpur as 
though nothing ever happened or was 


likely to happen. The train stopped 
for half an hour just inside British 
Malaya while obvious Customs officers 
and less obvious Security men looked 
at us and our baggage to make sure 
that we exported nothing harmful to 
Great Britain’s war effort; and again 


us, affably enough, to 

make certain that we did not import 
anything which might alienate Japan. 
A road map caused a slight flutter, 
but it was quickly pointed out that the 
public could buy motoring maps as 
easily as they could buy bananas. 
we went on until we reached 
Hadjai, where a crowd of Siamese 


officers, their thin khaki tunics gay 
with decorations lightly won in the 
late war with French Indo-China, filled 
the platform. With them, Miss Siam, 
1941—sweethearts and wives. Meeting 
the bi-weekly international express 
was the chief amusement of the military 
camp at Singora, forty miles distant. 
Some were going on leave to Bangkok, 
and their friends had come to see them 
off. Others came in the hope of 
meeting friends, and yet others because 
there was nothing better to do. It 
was difficult to make one’s way through 
the serried ranks of Tai warriors. One 
got the impression that leave to 
Bangkok was what really attracted 
men into the armed forces, and that 
it was granted—to officers—as readily 
as it was applied for. The girl friends 
were smartly dressed, vivacious 
creatures, doing their level best to 
look and act like Western women, 
which is not easy until you begin to 
think like Western women; a pity, 
too, for Siamese women have a dainti- 
ness all their own which has nothing 
to learn from the West. 

A branch line runs from Hadjai to 
the east coast, but I decided to go by 
road, and for four tickals hired a bus. 
The country is flat, often swampy, 
and uncultivated, with hills in the 
middle distance. It seemed odd to be 
approaching the sea, and at the same 
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time drawing nearer to the hills. We 
halted once or twice while Hassain, 
my Malay assistant, collected plants. 
By the time we reached the east coast 
it was mid-day and torrid. 

Singora is a fair-sized town. Previ- 
ously I had only seen it from the air, 
a clutter of grey roofs nestling at the 
foot of a green hill on the shore of the 
huge inland sea known as the Talé Sap. 

Now we drove along the quay where 
the lean masts of tightly packed boats 
gave the harbour the appearance of 
a drowned forest. We reached the 
railway rest-house, a grim building 
standing in a neglected compound, 
and the slovenly attendant came half 
alive. But I was glad to get out of 
the heat and dust. I found myself 
on the edge of the town, close to the 
sea. Steep hills, wooded to the top, 
hid the bottle-neck entrance to the 
Sap, round the southern end of which 
boats and houses cluster like swarming 
bees. 

When the edge of the afternoon 
heat was blunted, I strolled down to 
the sea. There were modern buildings, 
schools, and Government offices in 
this quiet residential district. Armed 
sentries stood in front of them, flags 
fluttered above them, and it was 
clearly unwise to display too great a 
curiosity in the neighbourhood. The 
shady road ended abruptly in a line 
of stark dunes which hid the sea a 
quarter of a mile distant; as though 
the coast had recently been uplifted. 
The wide expanse of the Gulf awed 
me; it was empty save for one tiny 
boat inshore. There appeared to be 
nothing between me and the hook of 
Cambodia, five hundred miles away 
to the east. The monsoon was blowing 
hard from the south-west in the Indian 
Ocean, but the South China Sea, 
protected by the backbone of Malaya, 
was unruffied, a luminous indigo. Yet 


the Siamese this year preferred to fish 
in the Sap. 

Next morning I told Hassain to 
ascend one of the hills above the 
I wanted to find the snowy- 


town. 
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white dwarf Cypripedium niveum which 
perhaps grew there. I wandered down 
to the beach again to enjoy the seq 
breeze. Two hours later I returned to 
the rest-house. As I approached it 
from the rear, a head which had been 
thrust out of the cookhouse window 
was withdrawn; then several heads 
appeared. I noticed a small crowd 
by the compound gate, and one or two 
cycle rickshas. Apparently there was 
some mild excitement. However, it 
had nothing todo with me. A European 
was & common enough sight, and most 
of the well-to-do Siamese prided them. 
selves on being outwardly westernised, 
There were laws on the subject of 
women’s dress, and all school children 
wore uniform. 

No sooner had I entered the bungalow 
than half a dozen men and youths 
followed close on my heels, and I 
quickly learnt that it had everything 
to do with me. 

Someone in authority spoke— 

“Follow me to the police station 
immediately, please. This one also,” 
indicating Hassain. 

“Why ?”’ I asked, surprised and 
slightly alarmed. What was up? 

“The Chief of our Police wishes to 
talk with you. Come.” 

** No hurry,’’ I replied calmly, though 
my heart sank. I went into my room 
to wash and change my shirt. The 
spectators, some of whom also needed 
a wash, followed. The man’s eye fell 
on my boxes. 

““Ha! What is in these ?”’ 

‘** Personal effects !’’ I said shortly, 
using an idiom of which he was prob- 
ably ignorant. I was beginning to 
resent his aggressiveness. But now 
Hassain, looking very crestfallen, called 
me aside and explained the position. 
It seemed that before he was half-way 
up the hill he met some soldiers who 
roughly ordered him back. The hill 
wasa protected area. Someone followed 
him to the bungalow. The trail led 
straight to me, and the police were 
informed. Orders were issued that 
we be brought before the Chief of 
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Police for questioning. In a way, we 
were already under open arrest; and 
an arrest, even in Siam, draws a crowd. 

The Oriental mentality, prone to 
arbitrary judgments and conclusions 
which are non sequiturs, is quick to 
geize on anything that appears to 
justify them. Thus the authorities 
were delighted to have caught me out, 
through Hassain. They did not believe 
I was a botanist at all. But there 
was at least this difference between 
me and some others who were interested 
in the natural history of Siam at this 
time; the cleverest person could not 
have devised a question on the flora 
of the country which would have 
caught me unawares. For I was a 
botanist, and South-East Asia was my 
chosen field. 

The English-speaking policeman now 
said shortly— 

‘Bring your camera, please.”’ 

“No!’? I was beginning to get 
tough. I opened my steel uniform case 
and got out my passport, but refused 
to take out my camera. Necks were 
craned to see what was inside that 
strong box. I deliberately closed and 
locked it, said I was now ready to 
go to the police station. It was useless 
to put off an unpleasant business ; 
the longer I delayed, the more suspicion 
would I arouse. Hassain and I got 
into two cycle rickshas, the policeman 
got into a third, and the procession 
set out. We went through the crowded 
dusty little town, beneath a vertical 
sun. I was feeling hot, thirsty, and 
somewhat outraged. We had gone 
some little distance—it was much 
farther than I thought—when a sudden 
fury of revolt rose within me. I 
signed to the cyclist to stop, but he 
took no heed. When he slowed down 
at a slight incline, I jumped out, 
started to walk back in the direction 
of the rest-house, telling Hassain to 
do the same. The policeman had 
gone on. After some hesitation the 
cyclists followed, and told us to get 
it. Perhaps they were afraid of losing 
their fares. Hassain, pointing to a 
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shady side road, said that it was the 
shortest way back. I signed to my 
man to turn down there, but he 
refused, with much waving of arms. 
Again I jumped out. There was the 
making of a ‘scene,’ but I strode 
down the lane without deigning to 
notice his gesticulations, and—walked 
straight into trouble. A uniformed 
policeman barred my way menacingly. 
Up the lane the cyclists were shouting 
and pointing to me. This was too 
much. My gorge rose. I was not 
going to be headed off and hunted 
through the streets like a common 
felon, my keepers shouting ‘‘ Stop 
thief !*’ to every policeman we met. 
This man was armed and meant 
business. His expression was ugly. 
But I was past caring. I took out my 
passport, waved it in his face. I told 
him I was a free Englishman (it sounded 
awfully dramatic !), and I would walk 
down any street in Singora I liked ; 
he had no business to try to stop me. 
That policeman didn’t understand a 
single word, but he knew his job. 
He acted, which in itself was unusual. 
He drew his side-arm, said something 
forcible in Siamese, and there was the 
point of a bayonet, firmly held, within 
inches of my guts. I calmed down. 
No use looking for trouble, and I 
retreated with as much dignity as I 
could muster, walked back to the 
main road. My cyclist now pointed 
an admonishing finger at a notice- 
board. It said in plain English: 
**Entrance forbidden ’’—another pro- 
tected area. I had not seen it before. 
Hassain, silly fellow, had let me down 
again. My passion for protected places 
was becoming unpleasantly conspicuous. 
Meanwhile I had calmed down—cold 
steel has a refrigerating effect. I 
decided to go quietly and avoid 
further incidents that might tend to 
involve me deeper in the toils of the 
police. This decision pleased the 
cyclists, and once more we got going. 
Presently we approached a modest 
bungalow, standing apart in an over- 
grown compound; and I turned to 
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Hassain, who was behind, and told 
him I would do all the talking, he 
was to keep his mouth shut. This 
colloquy displeased my cyclist, who 
clearly felt that prisoners who were 
as good as sentenced should be seen 
and not heard. At least they had no 
business to prepare a defence unless 
it could be taken down and used in 
evidence against them. I was interested 
to note how impartially the public 
took the national honour under their 
protection. 

On the veranda of the bungalow 
we found the Chief of Police lying on 
a dirty bed. His deputy, a fat man 
who had hastily donned a white tunic 
over his singlet and sarong, explained 
in broken English that his chief was 
suffering from fever. He spoke civilly, 
but made no secret of the fact that he 
viewed us with the gravest suspicion. 
He asked me what was I doing in 
Singora, and in particular why Hassain 
had climbed the hill which so con- 
veniently overlooked the entrance to 
the Sap. I apologised for Hassain’s 
mistake, said I was a botanist interested 
only in plants. 

“It is a protection place,”’ said the 
policeman darkly. 

“T realise that now. There was no 
notice up. We will not go there again.”’ 

‘How do you not report your 
arrival to the police, please ?”’ 

‘*T only arrived from Hadjai yester- 
day. My passport is valid for the whole 
of Siam.”’ 

‘** But you come to Hadjai, is it not ? 
Now you arrive to Songhkla. You are 
in other province, so you must inform 
police you go; otherwise,’’ he went on 
heavily, ‘‘ how shall the police save 
you?” 

‘* How indeed ! ’’ J murmured, think- 
ing of the recent incident. 

While this conversation was going 
on the cyclists and one or two idlers 
attracted towards the bungalow hung 
around, talking among themselves and 
occasionally volunteering observations. 
They formed a sort of improvised jury. 
No one paid much attention to the 
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sick man who seemed half asleep, 
though occasionally his deputy 
addressed a few words to him. The 
deputy now asked me why I had 
turned back just before we arrived at 
his house. 

“I had forgotten to bring my 
camera,’’ I said. 

‘You make pictures ? ’’ casually. 

** Yes, of trees. It’s at the rest-house, 
Shall I go and fetch it ?”’ 

Another consultation between the 
chiefs. Then, ‘‘I may come with you, 


please.”” (Did he think I would throw 


it into the inland sea ?) 

A third ricksha was sent for, while 
Hassain and I set out once more, 
the fat deputy lingering behind and 
following more slowly as befitted his 
gravity. 

Arrived at the rest-house, I led the 
way to my room, showed him my 
baggage, dwelling on the bundles of 
paper strapped between wire frames. 

“‘ Shall I see your pictures, please ?” 

**T have not taken any photographs 
yet.” I had brought two cameras with 
me, and I now unpacked my stand 
camera, opened the bellows, displayed 
the empty interior. I unlocked my 
tin box. Lying right on top was an 
aneroid barometer in its leather case. 
I seized it, took it out, began explaining 
its use—it seemed best to be frank— 
** All you have to do is.. .’’ 

**Yes, I know, I know,”’’ he said 
with a hint of impatience, and turned 
away. ‘‘You go to Bangkok now, 
yes ? 9 

“I don’t know. 
fortnight’s holiday.’’ 

‘**'You go to Bangkok,’’ he said con- 
fidentially, ‘‘very fine place.’’ He 
seemed anxious that I should not 
miss it. 

*“No doubt I will go to Bangkok 
from here,’’ I said non-committally, 
and wondered whether the Bangkok 
police would be looking out for me on 
the platform. 

So the deputy departed, two or 
three hangers-on following at his 
august heels, the jackals which in 


I have only a 
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every country hang round a policeman 
hoping to see & kill. He was doubtful 
of me, I felt sure; his orders were to 
regard every Englishman as a spy, 
and, if not arrest them, to keep close 
track of them, with a view to arrest 
on the lightest charge. 

I had learnt one valuable lesson, 
which I took to heart. - No official 
with any pretence of education cared 
to acknowledge igndrance when shown 
a piece of apparatus, however com- 
plicated. Show him a camera, a 


barometer, even a time-bomb perhaps, 
start to explain how it worked, and 
he would brush it aside and say he 
In ingenuousness 


knew all about it. 
lay safety. 

That afternoon, feeling that my 
position was none too secure, I called 
on the British Vice-Consul, who kindly 
invited me to stay with him. So I 
moved out of the rest-house with its 
slovenly attendant and dubious loafers ; 
I felt safer under the shadow of the 
Royal Arms. Next afternoon we 
motored south down the coast road, 
to where it turns inland towards 
Hadjai; then, leaving the ear, 
scrambled along the worn granite 
cliffs. Seated on a blunt grey tor, 
we had tea and enjoyed the exquisite 
scenery. From our dark tower we 
overlooked the whole bay, and the 
China Sea to the east and south was a 
deep cornflower blue. Far out were 
two fishing-boats, black dots in the 
bright vastness of sea and sky; but 
the golden beach which stretched 
northwards was empty. Westwards 
we looked over bumpy country, vividly 
green, to Singora half buried in trees, 
with rubber estates, not so trim as in 
Malaya. Somewhere hidden among 
the trees was the big army camp. 
Southwards round the next headland 
another cove backed by coconut groves 
lay tranquil in the sunshine, and faint 
in the distance the mountains of 
Tringanu dipped down to the sea, 
cape beyond cape. Friendly, fragrant 
Malaya! Just five months later a 
large Japanese army was being rushed 
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ashore here, and the army of Singora 
put up the only fight Siam made against 
the invader. 

Next day, a Wednesday, I returned 
to Hadjai. The Bangkok express ran 
Tuesdays and Fridays. I caught the 
slow train north; I felt I should be 
less likely to come under observation 
if I avoided the express, and, besides, 
I could leave the train anywhere. On 
the other hand the Songhkla police 
had me taped for Bangkok. If I was 
not reported as having arrived there 
within a reasonable time, what then ? 
There was nothing I could do about it 
except watch out for trouble. Only, 
once I had left the railway for good, I 
must not dally. 

The country through which the 
railway ran was flat. Here and there 
solitary limestone buttes, looking as 
though some ageless mesozoic sea had 
beaten against their bases, sprang up 
in pale bold cliffs hundreds of feet 
high; and monasteries where devout 
yellow-robed monks prayed, clung 
fearlessly to remote ledges, as though 
to spread peace from on high over a 
sinful world. 

At Rompibon, where there are tin 
mines, a friend met me, drove me to 
his bungalow. A metalled road runs to 
Sridharmraj, a fairly big town near the 
northern end of the inland sea, with 
which it is connected by a tidal river. 

After spending a day on a tin mine 
with my friend and climbing a hill 
in the neighbourhood, 1 decided to 
visit the Talé Sap by this route and 
took the train to Sridharmraj, where 
for two tickals—about four shillings— 
a night I got a room in a small native 
hotel. The hotel was owned and 
managed by a squint-eyed tousle- 
haired woman of uncertain parentage, 
who chewed pan incessantly, so that 
her teeth were black, and she spat 
blood-red saliva all over the place. 
She shuffled upstairs and showed me 
into a garret, plainly furnished, with 
bed covered by a clean but unaired 
sheet, tin basin, and chipped enamel 
water jug. Then she lit the gas, 
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turned it off, and with almost a leer 
shuffled out. I went down into the 
crowded street and found a Chinese 
eating-house where for fifty cents I 
had a good meal of curried prawns. 
jellied seaweed. and sprouting beans. 

Next morning I took a taxi out to 
the creek, five miles distant, past a 
new landing-ground and the military 
barracks. A launch left each day for 
the inland sea. There were no seats ; 
one squatted on the deck. I was early, 
and secured a comfortable position 
against the rail. Passengers began to 
arrive, and baskets of fruit were 
hauled on board by the score. Every- 
body in Siam appears either to send or 
to receive baskets of fruit; it is the 
universal merchandise. A well-dressed 
man came on board, took up a position 
close to me, but across the deck 
where there was not much room. 
Watching him out of the corner of 
my eye, I began to think he was 
watching me! He was not in uniform, 
still . . . quickly I decided not to go 
to the inland sea. By this time the 
deck was crowded, and the essential 
services were slowly coming to life. My 
Siamese neighbour was obviously taking 
an unobtrusive interest in my rucksack, 
a piece of baggage which he had doubt- 
less never seen before. At this moment 
the launch gave a hoarse hoot, someone 
on the quay loosed a rope which fell 
with a splash into the dirty water, the 
last baskets of fruit were almost hurled 
over the rail. The time had come to 
act. I rose casually, as though to 
stretch my cramped limbs, picked up 
my rucksack, stepped swiftly across 
the deck thrusting my way through 
the crowd, and leapt ashore just as 
the propeller began to churn the turbid 
water. 

Ireturned to Sridharmraj, unmolested 
by the police, dined again at the 
Chinese chop-shop, and at dawn next 
morning caught the train back to 
Rompibon, where Hassain joined me. 

We continued our journey north- 
wards up the east side of the peninsula, 
passing through ever wilder country. 
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Away to the west limestone ranges 
loomed up faintly, pear grey against 
the blue sky, and we ran through 
several deep cuttings and one or two 
tunnels. About mid-day we reached 
Huey Mot, where there is a tin mine 
alongside the railway line, and as it 
was not the Bangkok express, the 
train stopped. I got off, and called 
on the manager, who kindly invited 
me to stay over a day or two. His 
engineer, a big red-headed New 
Zealander, talked to me about the 
situation. Almost every Englishman 
in Siam believed that Japan was 
going to attack us soon. 

“It’s coming!” he said as he con- 
ducted me over the great dredge he 
looked after with such care. “It's 
coming—and we aren’t ready for it.” 
I watched the long slanting band of 
heavy steel-lipped buckets which dug 
thirty feet below the level of the 
plain, tumbling and roaring end clank- 
ing by in endless procession, while he 
yelled into my ear, ‘‘ We may have to 
get out quick.”’ 

““Won’t the Siamese fight?” | 
asked. (We all wanted to know that!) 

S shrugged. ‘‘ They haven't an 
army. What can they do ?”’ 

** When will the Japanese march ?” 

** Any time now. When the monsoon 
changes, probably.”’ 

** So that’s why they’re watching me 
so closely.”’ 

He looked at me narrowly. ‘“ You 
must have a talk with my boy.” 

Thus it happened that I found 
myself in the presence of a small, wiry, 
tough-looking fellow whose age it wa: 
impossible to guess. His almond: 
shaped eyes shone bright lead-black in 
a leather-coloured face, and_ slanted 
unmistakably ; but anything sinister 
in his pinched features was offset by 
a disarming smile. He was dressed it 
white ducks. 

‘““He speaks all languages,” said 
S—-, anticipating my question. 

“You think he’s—safe ?”’ I asked 
when we were alone. ‘‘ He looks tom 
uncommonly like a Japanese !”’ 
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“You could trust your life to him ; 
he'd never let you down. He goes 
into the bazaars and chop-houses and 
tells me what is being said. Sometimes 
he disappears for several days. Take 
him with you to Bangkok if you like ; 
he’ll be useful.”’ 

“Thanks, I’d like to. But I’m not 
going to Bangkok. I want to go across 
the peninsula to the west coast.” 

“ He’s just your man.”’ 

‘By the way, what’s his name ? ”’ 

“Matsuoka.” 

There are several roads to the west 
coast besides the branch line farther 
south. I had already formed the 
idea of going straight across country ; 
a less conspicuous route than the 
railway might be useful later—and not 
to me only. A few miles north of 
Huey Mot is the river port of Dhakham, 
at the mouth of a biggish stream which 
rises near the west coast and flows 
three-quarters of the way across the 
wasp waist of the peninsula. The 


distance from sea to sea is not more 
than fifty miles, but following the 
slant of the river, passing between two 


sundered vertebre of the mountain 
backbone, it might be ninety miles. 
It could hardly take me more than 
five days, I reckoned. Could I get 
across before the police ncted my 
disappearance from Songhkla district ? 
I broached the subject to S , who 
was both enthusiastic and helpful. 

“You will need elephants, of course. 
Matsuoka shall go ahead tonight and 
make all arrangements. He will meet 
you tomorrow at Dhakham, and will 
have a launch ready.’’ Thus we pre- 
pared, swiftly and efficiently. We were 
only a dozen miles from Dhakham, 
whither I could go by the slow train. 

It was now a week since I had left 
Songhkla, ostensibly for Bangkok. The 
que-tion was, would it have been 
noted that I had not yet arrived ? 
How efficient were the Siamese police ? 

Matsuoka was waiting for me on 
the platform at Dhakham, where we 
arrived half an hour later. Dusk had 
fallen—the warm, fragrant, Siamese 
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dusk. The busy town was packed with 
people, Siamese and Chinese. The 
railway here crosses the river by an iron 
girder bridge, now guarded by soldiers. 
I heard the metallic clang of engines 
shunting in the yards, and the whistle 
of a train crossing the bridge. Many 
wooden ships which had come in from 
the sea were tied up to the short jetties, 
or drawn up on the bank ; their masts 
striped the lilac sky. I questioned 
Matsuoka about his arrangements. 

“Everything is ready, Tuan,’’ he 
said almost in a whisper. ‘‘ The 
launch is there. At daylight we start.”’ 
He pointed to the beach, now black 
under the velvet darkness, and smiled. 

**Good boy!” I felt altogether like 
a conspirator as Matsuoka led me 
down a narrow lane to a Chinese hotel 
on the river front, where he had already 
engaged rooms. Then I sent him out 
into the bazaar, which hummed like 
a hive of bees, told him to buy a few 
stores for the journey. He came back 
with several tins of fish labelled 
‘sardines’ and ‘salmon ’—all canned 
in Japan and all, I suspect, carp. 
Then he asked me in his conspiratorial 
voice if he might go to a certain 
Chinese restaurant and have a good 
meal. 

*“Do you want to play fan-tan, 
Matsuoka ?’’ I asked. 

He gave me a quick smile. 
to hear the bazaar news, Tuan.”’ 

I gave him some money, and he 
departed like a shadow. It was a 
hot night, and the crowd lingered late 
in the brightly lit street. But I turned 
in and crawled under the heavy 


“> go 


.mosquito-net early, not wishing to 


make myself conspicuous; but I had 
hardly shut my eyes when it was dawn, 
and I was getting up. 

After a quick cup of tea we went 
straight on board the motor-launch, 
which started immediately. The sun 
was just rising over the talipot palms. 

The river here was several hundred 
yards wide, flowing with a fair current. 
Over the low banks rose a ragged 
fringe of coconuts, but the flat country 
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behind appeared empty, as also the 
river. In three hours we reached a 
small village, and the launch stopped ; 
it could go no higher. Several boats 
were drawn up alongside a jetty; 
some men were loading bags of rice 
into one of them, but when Matsuoka 
spoke to them they began to take 
out the bags and transfer my kit 
from the motor-launch. I had warned 
Matsuoka that success depended on 
speed ; if we hesitated we were lost. 
He entered into the spirit of the trip, 
regarding it as a great lark, but what 
private instructions S—— had given 
him I did not know. 

In less than an hour we were on our 
way again, our crew of three paddling, 
while the launch chugged down-river. 
The current was.stronger here, progress 
became slow. Mountains, difficult at 
first to distinguish from clouds low 
down on the horizon, loomed up. 
The mud-banks became rocky cliffs 
on which bright flowers grew. Towards 
evening the river split into two; we 
took the narrower branch, found tree- 
trunks blocking the channel. We were 
getting into the hills. Dusk slipped 
down while we were still some distance 
from our goal. The boat grounded in 
shallow water ; the crew, wading knee- 
deep, began to push and haul us 
through the rapids. 

Night fell, black as ink, the utter 
darkness lit up by occasional flashes 
of distant lightning, but the rain held 
off. Again the river divided, but now 
on the high bank between the two 
streams I could distinguish the outline 
of a thatched hut, then of a monastery 
among the umbrella - headed palmss 
We struggled up the high bank, ankle- 
deep in glutinous mud. A man 
appeared, and straightway conducted 
us to a newly built bamboo hut. 
Evidently we were expected and 
honoured guests. 

The hut was the local dispensary. 
Like many Government. institutions 
of good intent, it lacked certain essential 
parts necessary to success; in this 
case, anything to dispense. And with 
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that easy improvisation familiar jp 
the East, the dispensary became fo; 
the time being the guest-house. 

We had come forty miles up the 
river, and Matsuoka assured me he 
had arranged for elephants to meet 
us here. I was in a fever of impatiencs 
to get on before the police questioned 
our intent, and when next morning, 
after a night of heavy rain, no elephants 
appeared, I became suspicious. But 
Matsuoka kept his own counsel, merely 
saying that the elephants would come, 
I packed my bedding, and for several 
hours sat on it, ready to start. The 
almost interminable day dragged on, 
while I fretted uselessly. More rain 
fell. I went for a walk, and every 
peasant I met seemed to me to be the 
accusing police. The Ampere, or local 
magistrate, called. He proved to he 
a benign old gentleman without guile. 
Later I sent presents in advance with 
the warning that I would return his 
call. This was necessary, because in 


everyday life he was a smallholder— 
I had seen him hoeing potatoes as | 
passed his house, and he required 


notice before he could transform himsel! 
into a mandarin. He received me 
kindly, saw no reason to make life 
difficult for me in Siam, begged for 
quinine, which I gave him, and wa 
profuse in his thanks. About dusk 
two elephants arrived. They were 
tiny creatures, almost pygmies, and 
carried absurd little howdahs like 
sparrows’ nests, in which two people 
could just sit side by side on their 
valises like love birds. At this rate, 
I thought, we should need a herd of 
elephants. But no more appeared, 
and Matsuoka said that the other 
were at the next village, a long way off, 
but would come. 

‘We must go on tomorrow,”’’ I said 
desperately. 

‘**T will arrange for boats,” said the 
resourceful Matsuoka. 

It was a poor plan to be separated 
from one’s baggage, but I dared not 
wait a second day in the_ village. 
Accordingly, the next morning, with 
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no further addition to the transport, 
I told Matsuoka to find boats at any 
cost. About ten o’clock we started, 
Hassain going with the elephants and 
most of the baggage, while Matsuoka, 
my servant, and I went by river. 
This was possible on account of the 
heavy rain. Three youths were found 
who for a Harley Street specialist’s 
fee would take us to the last village, 
neat the source of the river. 

Presently the crew were battling 
hard against the strong current. So 
narrow was the stream that the trees 
sometimes met overhead. Once passing 
close under the bank, I had to duck 
my head to avoid hitting a branch, 
and, raising my eyes, I found myself 
gazing straight into the dark metallic 
eyes of a snake which lay coiled upon 
the limb within a foot of me. 

After paddling about three miles in 
four hours we halted at a ruined 
village hidden in tho dismal jungle. 
Only one hut was inhabited ; the rest 
were mere wrecks, half buried in a 
wilderness of weeds. Next morning 
after more hard paddling we reached 
a more prosperous-looking village con- 
cealed behind a screen of palms, 
rambutans, jack fruit, mango, and 
durian trees. Matsuoka said that the 
elephants would meet us here, bringing 
two others, but an hour passed, and 
then another hour. It was fiercely 
hot, the air sticky with moisture, and 
I grew more and more impatient. 
We were trapped in the heart of the 
peninsula. Matsuoka had... Sud- 
denly all four elephants were in the 
clearing in front of the huts! My 
heart leapt. Ten minutes later we 
were swinging along a muddy path, 
across swamps and swollen streams, 
through kaing grass fifteen feet tall, 
and jungle. Towards sunset we reached 
another tiny village. The country 
now was untamed, almost uninhabited, 
but there were natural pastures where 
buffalo grazed. Hills crowded in on 
us from either side, and it was evident 
we had climbed some way. To the 
west the narrow valley seemed to 


yawn more widely, but we could not 
see far ahead. 

I had spoken but little to Matsuoka ; 
I could make nothing of him, but 
decided to trust him blindly, as I 
had been told I could. He warned 
me we had a long day in front of us— 
we must reach a certain village far 
down the western slope of the range 
by nightfall. I wanted to ask why, 
but knew that Matsuoka would only 
smile like a Sphinx. 

All morning the four little elephants 
plodded up the valley, till it had 
shrunk to a mere groove between the 
encircling hills, the path pushed up 
against one side. For several miles 
we continued up and down on the 
broken spine of the peninsula, then 
began to descend more steeply towards 
the Indian Ocean. Far to the west 
chains of mountains appeared, faint, 
distorted like evening shadows against 
the nacreous sky. Then we emerged 
suddenly from the jungle, and the 
valley flared away in flight after flight 
of paddy terraces, their intersecting 
ares burnished by the sun. Here and 
there thatched huts, or a monastery 
roof, peeped out from a belt of green 
trees, and again the ever-broadening 
sweep of the shining terraces filled the 
landscape. I noted that two or three 
brigades could camp here in the dry 
weather. It rained furiously for half 
an hour, ceased abruptly, till at sunset, 
against a background of puffy pink 
clouds, high rocks bulged over the 
horizon like islands lifting from the 
sea. I thought we would certainly 
stop here, but the elephants went on 
like clockwork across the endless tiers 
of terraces. At sunset we came to a 
river spanned by a timber trestle 
bridge. The elephants slid down the 
bank, splashed past a party of girls 
bathing, and went on into the village 
street—a large village not shown on 
my map. As usual, the main street 
was crowded—there were many Indians 
besides Chinese, and the shops were 
brightly lit and doing a roaring trade. 

Matsuoka announced, surprisingly, 
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that the Ampere was a friend of his, 
and he would fix things up. Would I 
wait while he went to his house 
discreetly and announced my arrival. 
It was an awkward moment, but I 
had no choice. Suppose the Ampere 
asked questions, demanded my pass- 
port! Still, we had come a long way 
from Songhkla, and, slow as our 
progress appeared to be, it was prob- 
ably swift compared with the leisurely 
motions of the Siamese Government. 

I waited for Matsuoka in the street, 
the elephants drawing unwelcome 
attention. JI pretended they had 
nothing to do with me, and kept 
apart. I would have liked, being very 
hungry, to go into one of the pleasant- 
smelling Chinese eating-houses—we had 
sat on the elephants for ten weary 
hours—but I did not want to attract 
more attention. 

Matsuoka did not return, but 
presently came a Siamese youth who 
silently led us to a new mat-house on 
the edge of a green maidan, just 
outside the village. It proved to be 


the village school, and here I spent 


an uneasy night listening to the rain 
drumming on the palm leaves. The 
morning broke fine, the rich blue of 
the sky contrasting with the brilliant 
green of the rain-drenched landscape. 
But the air felt stale and sticky with 
heat. While waiting for Matsuoka I 
examined the schoolhouse. A virulent 
epidemic of ‘ nationalism ’ had recently 
broken out in Government circles, 
which found expression in schools : 
a map hung there, showing the Siamese 
‘Empire’ as, in the opinion of crafty 
politicians, it ought to be (and might 
have been two centuries ago when 
Siam was cruelly oppressing her neigh- 
bours), with extensive bits of modern 
Burma, Malaya, Yunnan, Cambodia, 
and Laos adhering to it. This recon- 
structed Siam certainly made a brave 
show; but since there are not more 
than ten million Siamese or twenty 
million Tai—the most incohesive race 
in all Asia—existing today, the cause 
is not a good one. 
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The elephant drivers now turned 
their faces eastwards while we con. 
tinued westwards on foot, four mile 
along a clay road raised above the 
swamps on either side. People were 
coming to market on foot, riding 
ponies, or in bullock-carts whose clogged 
wheels would barely turn. When | 
suggested to Matsuoka a tour of the 
shops first, he said we must go at 
once to catch the tide; otherwise we 
might have to stay over a day. How. 
ever, on reaching the creek we found 
a motor-boat, but no crew, so we 
hired two small boats. The creek was 
lined with shrill green mangrove, the 
willow-like trees standing on their 
stilt roots appearing to float on the 
water. I supposed we should soon 
reach the sea. The ebb began to run 
as we pushed off, a fresh breeze temper. 
ing the heat. 

Presently we came out into a wider 
creek, the sea, as I thought, just 
around the corner ; but we turned up 
it; evidently our course was not s0 
simple. Near the bank was a big 
two-masted Penang dhow, which looked 
more like a pirate than an_ honest 
cargo boat. Crossing the broad stream, 
we passed through a solid wall of 
trees by a scarcely visible channel. 
Instantly we were swallowed up in 
the gloom of the vast swamp. The 
black water was motionless ; it seemed 
also to be bottomless. Here and there 
a few heavy bubbles followed each 
other up from the foul mud, like a 
shaft of trembling moonstones, only 
to find that they could not break 
through the scum, and, no _ longer 
quick, lay like froth on the surface. 
The tangled branches of the trees 
made a pleached roof of black lace 
over our heads, though here and there 
the water was dappled with discs of 
silver, where the sunshine leaked 
through; and everywhere the heat 
pressed on us, weighing us down, and 
the foetid air stifled us. The boatmen 
rowed slowly and hardly spoke, 4s 
though they, too, were awed by the 
awful gloom. Just ahead a brightly 
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coloured snake swam across our bows 
and disappeared into a lattice of 
submerged roots; then a bird cried 
suddenly, one piercing note, followed 
by @ more oppressive silence. The 
channel twisted and turned, seemed 
always about to end, the boat some- 
times brushing the branches on either 
side; and all round us was the network 
of flying buttresses from thousands of 
lean stems. Once, aS we turned a 
corner, the far-away hum of machinery 
was borne to us on the wind; it 
sounded strange in that grim prison, 
but I recognised it for the noise of a tin 
dredger working in the swamp. 

As the tide began to ebb, we were 
presently surrounded by a host of 
knobby fingers, sticking up out of the 
black mud, as though clutching des- 
perately at nothing: the gnarled hands 
of drowned men. The boats moved 
steadily on, the crew rowing tirelessly. 
How did the grave steersman, with a 
face like ripple-marked ivory, know the 
way ? Several channels opened through 
the tangle, to disappear after a few 
yards, but all looked exactly alike. 
A more urgent thought struck me. 
Did the steersman know the way ? 
I myself was hopelessly lost, although 
my sense of direction is acute. If 
the tide drained right out of the 
swamp, we should be in a fix—TI had 
no wish to be caught like that. It 
was an enormous relief when suddenly 
another boat appeared out of the 
shadows ahead, passed within two 
feet of us. A lance of sunlight struck 
on a pretty Siamese girl, with flowers 
in her jet-black hair and a coloured 
paper umbrella. It was as unexpected 
as a butterfly in a cavern. But the 
boatmen only stared at me. 

And then without the slightest 
warning we broke through the prison 
bars and came out into blinding sun- 
shine. Once again we were in a wide 
sea creek. A solitary rock-fang 600 
feet high, its bare yellow face flaming 
in the vicious light, a little cap of 
green jungle perched jauntily on its 
head, rose in front of us not half a 
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mile away. It dwarfed a dhow which 
was hoisting its brown sail nearby. 
I stood up to take a photograph of 
the dhow; Matsuoka’s boat, which 
had gone ahead, was out of sight. 
And then in a moment we were along- 
side a broken wooden jetty which ran 
back to solid land, concealed behind 
the fringing mangrove. Too late I 
saw a uniformed Siamese official looking 
down at me. Was it imagination, or 
did a faint flicker of interest pass over 
his inscrutable face? Matsuoka was 
already on the jetty. Hastily I sat 
down, thrusting camera, compass, note- 
book, and everything else into my box. 
Then I climbed out of the boat. 

‘*“What’s all this ?’’ I asked Mat- 
suoka, who with a blank expression 
began to tell me in level tones that 
we had struck a Customs post, punctu- 
ating his discourse frequently with, 
‘** Bloody foo-oul! Bloody foo-oul!”’ 
directed at the officer. 

Two more men had come up, and the 
granite-faced suave little man, wearing 
a white uniform jacket and a coloured 
sarong, addressed me politely in fair 
English. 

“*T am Customs Officer. This is your 
bags, please ?”” 

I told him yes. 

** You will come from Bangkok ?”’ 

‘*‘No; from Huey Mot.” 

*““Ah. That is long way, is it not ? 
May I see the passport.”’ 

I opened my box and brought out 
the passport. The three men gathered 
round. Turning its pages, they came 
to the Siamese Consul’s chop, and 
looked at it earnestly. After a short 
conversation with his satellites the little 
officer turned to me again. 

** You have a police pass, yes ?”’ 

“Police pass?’ (At last!) I 
registered surprise. ‘‘ You have seen 
my passport—it says I may travel any- 
where in Siam. I am not a criminal,” 
I laughed. 

**Of course. But it is an order.” 

It was now three o’clock. The heat 
on the naked jetty and the glare off 
the water were becoming intolerable. 





While the officials talked apart again, 
and Matsuoka fumed (‘‘ Bloody foo- 


oul!’’), I sat on my bedding; the 
sweat ran off me in rivulets. What 
would happen next, I wondered. 


Would we ever get away ? At last the 
officer came up to me, smiling faintly. 

‘**T decide to believe what you have 
say,’ he remarked pleasantly, the faint 
smile still there. ‘‘Good-bye!’’ He 
saluted, and the three of them turned 
away. (‘* Bloody foo-ouls,”’ said Mat- 
suoka bitterly.) 

T rose and took off my hat. ‘‘ Good- 
bye!” I said, ‘‘and thank you 
for... I meant it. But the officer 
had already departed to the telegraph 
office. 

I turned to Matsuoka, who stood 
scowling. (Where did he come into 
all this, I wondered.) ‘‘ See if you can 
find a taxi. We must get on to Puket.”’ 

At the far end of the jetty was the 
main road. One or two well-worn 
taxis were standing outside a tea-shop, 
and I hired a big Daimler with the 
fattest Siamese driver I had ever seen, 
and another smaller car. We were 
sixty miles from Puket, the fat driver 
told me, and we had done more than 
half the distance along a road pitted 
with holes before we caught sight of 
the sea, though we were skirting the 
swamp all the way. 

Then everything burst upon us at 
once. The surface improved, and here 
was Puket Sound, all dancing indigo 
water edged with white coral beaches, 
the dark-blown tresses of casuarina 
trees, and the rugged hills of the west 
coast. We crossed the narrow strait 
by steam ferry, and found ourselves 
on a tarmac road. Now the fat driver 
put his foot hard down. Though but 
a dot on the map, Puket Island is 
thirty miles long, with a high ridge 
down the middle. So we raced south, 
past the town and the wide shallow 
harbour, an open bay really, and did 
not stop till we reached the British 
Club. The Acting Vice-Consul was 
playing billiards ; I got a room at the 
club, and he invited me to dinner. 
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Early next morning B-——— tele. 
phoned me at the club to say ho was 
sending an urgent note by special 
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he added. ‘‘I can’t say more over the I too 
*phone, but act on what I’ve written & ing—th 
you.” He rang off. and stc 
It was a wet day. The colour had openly 
drained from sea and sky, and the which 
hills were veiled. An Italian motor. — We dr 
ship, a lovely white craft, lay out in § police 
the bay ; near her two German tramps, had so 
They had been two years interned. which 
After breakfast a note was handed § get ba 
to me by a Siamese, who went quickly B ute 
away. ‘Don’t go out more than you — Jaunch 
need,” B wrote. ‘The police § later 
were within an ace of pulling you in — ‘vera 
last night. The club is watched. On — includi 
no account let them see you with a & over t 
camera or field-glasses.”” Thoughtfully — t the 
I destroyed the note. With : 
It was lucky for me the police were § WY, ® 
irresolute. That morning I worked on § © J° 
my diary in the club. Looking out of § 4 poli 
the window once or twice, I noticed a § ™4n a 
youth loitering in the lane. When, in “E: 
the afternoon, I went for a walk he § Please 
was still there. I whee 
Matsuoka came to see me and tell § beens 
me the news. He looked ill, said he § the su 
had fever. But he had plenty to say. m. 
He and Hassain and my Indian servant f H 
were staying at an hotel in the town, a i. 
mile distant. He told me the police “O 
had grilled him for an hour, but got thing 
nothing. They were being watched. Id 
‘“What did you say to them?” 1 hand 
asked. more 
“Nothing. Where we came from. began 
Bloody foo-oul.”’ cut 
I wondered whether the club was telese 
being watched after dark. It was & a 
wet night; I rather thought not. A 
“Last day—pay day!’ Strange It 
how childhood tags recur in later life, § “™ 
particularly in times of stress! The § 'v® 
coasting steamer came in at noon; § Pe 
I heard her siren as she rounded the res 


headland, end presently she dropped 
her anchor near to the Italian. ! 
stayed quietly in the club. The boat 
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was loading tin all day. Towards 
evening men began to drop in, mine 
managers mostly. A dozen of them 
were going down to Penang—for the 
races, they said. 

I took a taxi to the jetty next morn- 
ing—the vessel lay a mile offshore— 
and stopped at the post-office, where I 
openly posted some letters, none of 
which were allowed to reach England. 
We drove through the town, past the 
police station, the inside of which I 
had so nearly seen, and the hotel in 
which Matsuoka lay low. He had to 
get back to Huey Mot by a different 
route—I had seen to that. The motor- 
launch was waiting. Half an hour 
later we were alongside. I noticed 
several uniformed Siamese officials, 
including the Police Chief, leaning 
over the rail, but I paid no attention 
to them; I was safe enough now. 
With a light heart I climbed the gang- 
way, and as I stepped across the deck 
to join the crowd of mine managers 
a police officer glanced at the Customs 
man and nodded his head. 

“Excuse me, is this your baggage, 
please ?”’ a voice said at my elbow. 
I wheeled round to where my things had 
been stacked ; they bulked large beside 
the suitcases of my fellow-travellers. 

* Yes,” 

“Have you apy contraband ?”’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“Open this one, please.” 


(Every- 
thing according to formula, you see !) 

Idid so. The officer ran a practised 
hand through, but encountered nothing 
more damaging than a telescope. I 
began to explain the works, but he 


cut me short. He knew all about 
telescopes, it seemed. 

“ And this ?”’ 

“A hypsometer.”’ (That shook him.) 
“It tells you...’ He nodded and 
turned to a box which, when opened, 
revealed only dried plants in news- 
paper. The officer professed himself 
satisfied, took one final look round. 
Ah! what was that ? His sharp eyes 
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fixed themselves on the wire frames 
between which were strapped the 
bundles of thick paper containin 
undried specimens. At last ! ; 

“It is forbidden to export metal 
from Siam,”’ he said slowly, as though 
repeating a lesson. 

‘** But I brought these with me,’”’ I 
protested. 

“Tt does not matter. 
order.”’ 

I stared at him incredulously. The 
thing was outrageous. 

“You have no doubt a_ police 
permit ?”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘“*In that case I am afraid .. . it is 
an offence to smuggle metals out of 
Siam now. I may have to detain 
you ...so sorry, but...” 

“Look here,’ I said desperately, 
looking round for help, “let me keep 
one pair and you can have the rest. 
Otherwise my plant collection will be 
spoilt and my time wasted.” I began 
to unstrap the bundle. The ship would 
sail in ten minutes. If I had to go 
ashore again, I should have to spend 
a week in Puket. Anything might 
happen. 

Like almost every Siamese I met, 
in private the Customs officer was 
friendly disposed, but officially he 
was scared to death of losing his job 
with its poor little pittance. After 
all, it was the police who wanted me— 
let them do their own dirty work. 

“All right, you may keep it,’’ he 
said after a moment’s hesitation. 
He smiled, waved his hand. I smiled 
back. The whistle began to blow. 
The Siamese officials began to troop 
down the gangway—did the Police Chief 
look disappointed, as though cheated 
of his prey, or was that just my 
imagination ?—stepped one by one 
into the bobbing launch. We went 
ahead slowly, turned in a wide are. 
By mid-day the coast of Siam lay hull 
down, dim on the port beam. 

Matsuoka had done his stuff. 


That is the 





ATLANTIC FERRY.—II. 


BY S/R/O E. C. PALMER, R.A.F.T.C. 


Eacu day at a quarter to four the 
weather man at Gander in Newfound- 
land holds a discourse upon the pros- 
pects for the night’s crossing. His 
predictions are generally so accurate 
that we secretly suspect the existence 
of a crystal ball, and no captain with 
ambitions for the future would think 
of departure without his approval. 

During the afternoon of our second 
day, therefore, the skipper, Pinkham, 
and I climbed aboard a station wagon 
already laden with hopeful crews, 
bound for the ancient wooden admin- 
istration building. The road to our 
destination curved behind the main 
camp, and its rutted surface was 
sheathed with ice, so that when a 
lone airman thumbed a lift he caused 
the wagon to slither into a couple 
of dizzy circles and stop facing 
the way we had come. Our driver, 
a stolid Newfoundlander, rolled his 
cigarette to the opposite corner of his 
mouth, spat dexterously into the 
roadside, and resumed the journey 
with complete unconcern. We skated 
to a standstill at our journey’s end, 
piled out with thankful eagerness, and 
ascended an interminable wooden stair- 
way to the meteorological office, where 
we forgathered in an anteroom plainly 
furnished with benches and_ tables. 
On the walls were hung numerous 
maps, and a heavily printed notice 
so placed as to catch the eyes of all 
who entered. Its message was simple, 
but highly suggestive: ‘‘ BerrerR BE 
A LATE STARTER THAN A DEAR 
DEPARTED.’ 

We exchanged a variety of grimaces, 
then took our seats and awaited the 
oracle. In a little while he entered, 
a tall, neatly dressed man with «a 
mildly cynical look and a_ badly 
frost-bitten nose. Under his arm he 
carried a long paper map, which he 


unrolled and pinned on the wall. Then, 
facing us, he began his story. 

“Well—it looks fairly 
tonight, gentlemen——”’ 

I have never yet known him to lk 
unreservedly optimistic. If there was 
every indication of a cloudless crossing 
with a 40-knot tail wind over the 
entire ocean, it would still be just 
‘fairly good’; but I notice, too, that 
the senior captains always listen with 
close attention and ask occasional 
searching questions. 

“* There is a high-pressure area fairly 
stationary over the British Isles, and 
@ low over Greenland. There ar 
two fronts on the way, a weak one in 
zone 9, and a more active one beginning 
in zone 4 with tops to 16,000 feet. 
Icing °? There was a rustling along 
the benches as we leaned forward, 
paying even closer attention—to the 
presence of our most _ treacherous 
enemy. “Icing will occur in cloud 
between 5000 and 8000 feet, clear 
ice mostly.” He ran his tongue 
thoughtfully over his teeth. ‘I would 
advise a flight plan of 10,000 feet in 
zones 5, 4, and 3.’’ We would follow 
this advice—teligiously. ‘‘ Terminal 
conditions quite good—cloud base 1500 
to 2000 feet, broken cloud, winds 
throughout light, but favourable.” 
We looked at the sectional weather 
diagram at the bottom of the map, 
a pretty little drawing with ringed 
cloud-masses piled high in two moun- 
tains—the ‘fronts’ that lay in ou 
path. | Wavering coloured _ lines 
traversed the plan—temperate lines 
that enclosed a varying band of 
Atlantic air in which danger lurked 
for the unwary—danger quite as deadly 
as enemy aircraft and only slightly 
less swift—Icr. 

Sitting upon my hard wooden form 
in a building resting on solid New 
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foundland earth, I found this pictured 
infinity remote and unreal, being, 
indeed, more concerned with my basic 
discomfort until a glance at my watch 
forcibly drove home the fact that in a 
bare four hours I would be traversing 
thelonely upper air so crudely portrayed 
before me—that the heaped black 
rings would be real cloud mountains 
and the air enclosed by the pretty 
coloured lines would be a vast avenue 
two thousand miles long—with danger 
in every mile. 

Question-time was over; our oracle 
left us. With rustlings of paper and 
little thuds from the heavy canvas 
bags holding their navigational equip- 
ment, the navigators arranged their 
instruments and blank forms before 
them and began working out flight 
plans for the ‘long lap.’ The skipper 
and I leaned intently over Pinkham’s 
shoulder and watched him making 
calculations with his Dalton computer 
and a sharply pointed pencil. Zone 
by zone he plotted our flight—height, 
course, speed, and time—especially 
time. The performance data supplied 
with these machines were only an 
approximate guide for Atlantic cross- 
ings, and our hour-glass, once tipped, 
would run for about twelve hours— 
a little more maybe, and maybe a 
little less. So we were very careful 
about the time. 

The skipper pointed to a figure. 
“Check that ground speed, Pinkham— 
1 make it 170 knots with a 25-knot 
wind from 250 degrees.” 

“Yes, captain ”’—rapidly he twirled 
the scale of the computer. ‘259 
degrees, 25 knots—I make it 171 knots 
—that zone will take fifty - seven 
minutes, beginning at 7000 and climb- 
ing to 10,000 feet.” 

“Yeah,” murmured Captain Alston, 
“that’s about right.” 

He lit a cigarette and passed them 
round. “* We'll hold that altitude for 
three zones, then drop to 6000 feet.” 

At last the planning was done. 

“ The point of no return,” said Pinky 
with quite unconscious drama, “ will 
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be four hours forty minutes out. After 
that———”’ 

“ After that,” the skipper intervened, 
“we go on or go down—that the 
general idea ?’ 

“Yes, captain.” Pinky's voice was 
as dry and urbane as ever. “ Forward 
or down-—but most certainly not 
back |” 

“Interesting situation,’ I broke in 
gently, ‘“‘ but what’s our total flying 
time ?” 

Pinky consulted the column and did 
some rapid addition. “Ten hours 
forty-three minutes.” 

“Ten hours forty-three—about an 
hour and a quarter to play with— 
well, gents, excuse me—lI’ll get my 
codes and call-signs. What’ll you 
drink tonight ?”’ 

“Coffee and fruit juice for mine,”’ 
said the skipper, “‘and make sure 
the two-gallon jar is filled with fresh 
water.” 

““Make mine coffee, too, Palmer, 
old socks,’ added Pinkham, ‘“ and 
don’t forget the caviare.”’ 

‘“* Perhaps you'd like some Southern 
fried chicken ?’’ I retorted ruefully. 
The sandwiches prepared for crews 
on the departure list may best be 
described as “substantial but un- 
lovely.”’ Usually the thick bread 
slices enclose a meagre filling of chopped 
egg, wan-looking cheese, or ‘spam,’ 
and they are often uneaten at the end 
of the crossing. The atmosphere in 
the interior of a bomber in flight is 
not especially conducive to good 
appetite, quite apart from the strain 
inseparable from an Atlantic crossing ; 
but in the early morning when the 
cloud-banks are stained by the rising 
sun, and the dreadful ‘small hours’ 
weariness begins to wear off, one’s 
stomach does announce the presence 
of an undesirable vacuum. Invariably 
my thoughts turn with yearning to a 
cup of good tea, and just as invariably 
I content myself with a thermos cap 
of icy fruit juice. 

One by one the navigators were 
finishing their flight plans and re- 
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packing their equipment in the 
capacious brown bags. The long room 
with its plain wooden furniture and 
wall maps looked just like a school- 
room at the close of a lesson. The 
time, 4.30, was appropriate too, as 
was our manner—chattering and 
clattering downstairs to our station 
wagon, but supper was eaten in an 
atmosphere of subdued strain and 
disjointed conversation. There is 
always an invisible guest at these 
meals. He sits quietly in his corner, 
surveying the scattered crews, and 
sometimes he makes a selection. For 
them it is their last supper. Away 
in a far corner sat Johnny Sim, eating 
alone and looking very disconsolate, 
so I excused myself and joined him. 

‘“What’s doing, ‘captain’?” I 
inquired. (We always addressed each 
other with this mock title ever since 
its erroneous conferment at the begin- 
ning of our maiden voyage to Canadz.) 
He looked up with a reluctant smile. 

‘** Don’t think we’ll make it tonight, 
“Captain Palmer ’—engine trouble ; 
there’s a ground crew working on it 
now.’ I felt genuinely sorry. When 
one is all set for the supreme thrill 
of a first Atlantic flight, disappointment 
is apt to be very deflating. 

**Hard luck, Sim, old son, but 
perhaps you'll still make it.” I 
couldn’t quite conceal my own exuber- 
ance. ‘‘ Excuse me while I dash over 
and organise the sandwiches and drink.”’ 
Quickly I made my way to the back 
of the kitchen, where a number of 
youthful Newfoundland lads were 
busily slicing bread and washing out 
innumerable black Thermos bottles. 
Their tousled heads were bent over 
steaming troughs and they were singing 
a modern dance number. There were 
big plainly marked cardboard boxes on 
a long wooden table. I walked over 
and looked at them. The second was 
ours—‘‘ Crew 751’’ scrawled on its 
lid. It held six flasks and three 
packets of sandwiches. Staggering 
slightly under the load, I pushed 
through the doorway and clumped 
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across the snow to the concrete apron 
surrounding the hangars. Our five 
Venturas were lined up and ready, 
and the little red ‘ mules ’ were darting 
about at surprising speed, with bearded 
mechanics bent on last-minute errands, 
I climbed heavily into 751, stowed the 
box beside my seat, and sat down for 
a final radio check. All was satis. 
factory—pencils in their wire holder, 
log opened at a fresh page, new carbon 
underneath. Impulsively I pulled out 
a pencil and, writing with slow neatness 
that belied my inner feelings, headed 
the page: ‘‘GANDER to Scorzanp, 
APRIL 15TH, 1942, PAGE ONE.”’ Then I 
put on my leather flying kit, placed 
chewing-gum and_ scribbling-pad in 
my knee pocket, and climbed out for 
a cigarette. 

The sun was already setting in a 
fiery glow, lending a strange unearthly 
light to the hangars and snow-banks 
and our aerial chariots. The crews 
were coming out in straggling, warmly 
clad groups, Captain Adam’s stocky 
figure well to the fore, their cigarettes 


making bright pin-points in the fading 


light. A ground crew had gathered 
around the first plane, awaiting the 
pilot’s signal. My skipper suddenly 
appeared from behind our machine, 
closely followed by Pinkham lugging 
his navigation bag. ‘ All set, Sparks?” 
he called out. 

“Ready and willing, skipper!” I 
replied, and meant it. 

We stood together at a little distance 
from the aircraft, quietly enjoying our 
final cigarette. 

Then, quite suddenly, the blow 
descended. The skipper saw it first, 
a thin wriggling liquid line proceeding 
from somewhere beneath the fuselage. 
With an exclamation he knelt, dabbled 
his finger in the rivulet, and smelled. 
His expression gave us the answer 
even before he spoke. PeTrou. Simul- 
taneously we yelled out for a ground 
crew, and in a few seconds a mule 
bore down on us, and its trio of 
mechanics took over. The light was 
fast fading and so were our hopes 
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A very few minutes sufficed to produce 
the dismal verdict. One of our bearded 
friends called out from beneath the 
machine: ‘“‘ Leaky bomb-bay tank, 
reat, skipper. We'll have to drop it 
for repair—in the morning.” 

“In the morning! What about 
tonight ?” 

“Sorry, it cannot be done in time.” 
His voice expressed helpless sympathy. 

Quite sick with disappointment, we 
watched the ground crew pack up 
their tools and depart. There was 
one final touch of irony. I looked 
up and beheld a lone Ventura slowly 
emerging from the hangar, Sims’ 
machine! Less than an hour before 
I had been sympathising with him in 
his misfortune. We watched it join 
the departure line, then the tractor 
came to us—to take our aircraft back 
to bed for the night. The skipper 
and Pinkham walked slowly back 
behind it, but I stood there discon- 
solately and watched the departing 
crews. One after another the engines 
bellowed, filling the night air with 
thunderous echoes. One after another 
the bombers moved with slow delibera- 
tion out on to the vast tarmac plain. 
Down the mile-long runway they went, 
slowly lumbering like lethargic beetles, 
with pretty lights on wing-tip and tail, 
green and red and golden yellow, 
swaying and dipping in the softly 
moonlit night, on and on to its very 
end, a stately procession, a little air 
armada heavily laden with gasoline. 
There was @ long line of flares down 
the middle of this enormous avenue, 
and on either side the snow-banks 
glimmered faintly. The first Ventura 
reached the end, turned into wind, 
and waited. Very clearly came the 
song of its engines, a full-throated 
chorus that rose and then sank into a 
deep murmur, then suddenly rose 
again, joined in a mighty scream of 
power; and the wing-tip lights grew 
brighter and quickly nearer—the air 
was torn with the engines’ thunder 
as the dark mass lifted and hurtled 
past and away, over the trees and 
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out into the night and over the North 
Atlantic. Number one away. Down 
roared the next, and the next, wing-tip 
lights glowing like Christmas trees, 
jets of bright flame sprouting from 
their exhausts as they rocketed over 
the darkening trees. Number four, 
and finally number five—up-swept with 
a rush and a roar—shattering the 
night afresh, then dying away in a 
busy murmur on the horizon. Once 
again all was quiet, and with a heavy 
heart I walked slowly back to the 
bungalow—and my now lonely room. 

Early next morning I was rudely 
awakened by a great clatter, and, 
opening sleepy eyes, beheld a strange 
sight. Cadwell stood there in full 
flying kit—Cadwell, who should have 
been well on the way to Scctland! 
His parachute harness lay in a corner, 
where he had pitched it, and he was 
slowly unzipping his jacket. His face 
looked very tired. 

“Louis!” I called in amazement. 
“What went wrong?” 

His voice was flat. “Just about 
everything, Ted. Batteries failed two 
hours out, no radio, then engine 
trouble. We turned back and flew 
up and down the coast till daylight, 
trying to find the ‘drome. Gee! 
I'm tired!’’ Without bothering to 
take off his leather jacket he literally 
fell upon his bed, and was immediately 
and soundly asleep. With a low whistle 
I turned on my side and followed suit. 

We breakfasted very late that 
morning, and as a result had to content 
ourselves with toast and coffee. A 
rigid and immutable ‘ deadline’ drawn 
by the kitchen staff forbade meal 
service after 9.30 a.m. Threats, curses, 
or cajolings were quite unavailing. 
One minute beyond the limit—and one 
was breakfastless! Ruefully rubbing 
unshaven chins we indulged in mutual 
commiseration. A fresh blow was in 
store for us, however. Pinkham broke 
it, with a very false smile on his swarthy 
features, upon returning from a pre- 
liminary weather briefing. We were 
sitting at ease in the reading-room, 
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listening to a short-wave British broad- 
cast, when he joined us and pulled out 
his cigarettes. 

‘Looks as though we are going to 
be here some time, old socks,’’ he said 
casually—too casually. 

“Oh, yes?” I replied, still quite 
unsuspecting. “‘ Weather bad, Pinky ?”’ 

“It’s not the weather so much—but 
all the machines that got across last 
night reported engine trouble, and wE 
are grounded, pending investigations 
by the authorities at Dorval!” 

For a minute we absorbed the 
implications of this simple statement, 
then we swore, softly and helplessly. 
Only twelve hours away was Britain, 
and family circles eagerly awaiting 
reunion. Here we were, stuck hard, 
fast, and indefinitely, while Dorval 
‘pursued investigations.’ 

As if to underline our desolation, 
snow began feathering down outside, 
in a rapidly thickening curtain. The 
tales of the old hands crowded into our 
minds. Already we had a vivid idea of 
what it meant to be ‘ Ganderised !’ 

There followed fourteen bad but 
bearable days, a fortnight of existence 
in waiting, before the welcome news 
of our release arrived. In the mornings 
Louis and I would sneak surreptitious 
driving lessons on the little red mules, 
playing follow-my-leader around the 
vast hangars until the chief ground 
engineer put a stop to our activities 
with sundry asbestous exclamations 
indicative of marked disfavour. The 
captains sat in the reading-room, 
around a large table, and played 
endless games of poker. Crews arrived 
almost daily, bringing Hudsons or 
Liberators. They would remain for 
two or three days; then, just as we 
were becoming accustomed to their 
presence in our family circle, depart 
for Scotland, leaving us in ever- 
deepening gloom. The nights were 
hardest to endure. The _ skipper, 


Pinkham, and I would sit back in 
deep arm-chairs at the ‘ Newfoundland 
Aero Club,’ partaking of liquid con- 
watching the nightly 


solation and 
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departures thundering down the run. 
way and out of our little world. 

Then one afternoon our lethargy 
was abruptly disturbed. We wer 
sitting at lunch in the ‘ Eastbound 
Inn,’ when a newly arrived Ventura 
captain entered, and, looking around 
with an air of suppressed excitement, 
made directly for our table. ‘‘ Heard 
the news, fellers ?” 

Captain Alston looked up, “No, 
what’s cookin’ ?” 

“The Venturas are leaving for 
Labrador—this afternoon. You've got 
about three hours before take-off ! ” 

Our immediate reaction was one of 
candid disbelief. But when we were 
finally convinced we arose as one man, 
lunch forgotten, and made for the 
administration building. The departure 
board borea beautifulsight. Chalked at 
the head of the list were three Venturas, 
destination Goose Bay, E.T.D. 1630. 
The traffic control officer smiled sym- 
pathetically. ‘* Yes, it’s true all right, 
chaps, the Ventura ban is lifted. 
You’re on your way!”’ 

“On your way!’’ The phrase was 
heavenly music long delayed. Fifteen 
minutes later we were seated around 
our benevolent weather prophet and 
anxiously awaiting his verdict. He 
unrolled his map and favoured us with 
an enigmatic expression before speak- 
ing. ‘It’s been a long wait for you 
this time.” 

“ You're durned tooting, Mac.” 

“‘ Say that again, feller !” 

‘“* What’s the dope—do we go ?”” 

He recoiled protestingly from the 
volley, then nodded. ‘‘ Yes, it looks 
all right.” That cautious diplomacy ! 
““There’s a front building up over 
Labrador, but it’s still pretty weak. 
There’s quite a danger of Gander 
closing in this evening, though. You 
may have trouble coming in if forced 
to return.”” This possibility did not 
distress us particularly. The lap would 
only take about two hours and 4 
half. 

At four o’clock I was once again 
seated at my- little green table behind 
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the skipper and Pinkham—waiting for 
the ground crew’s assistance in starting 
up. Paggi, affectionately dubbed 
‘Goldwyn,’ was walking across the 
concrete to his aircraft, and I waved 
through my little window, then opened 
my log-book, only to see the optimistic 
entry made three weary weeks before : 
“GANDER TO SCOTLAND.” Ruefully I 
crossed out “ ScorLanD,’’ added the 
name of the Labrador airport and 
corrected the date, checked the radio, 
and listened again to the song of our 
engines warming up. We took off at 
half-past four local time, circled for 
a last look at our home in the wilder- 
ness, then climbed to 5000 feet and 
headed north, over scattered humpy 
white cloud that afforded only spas- 
modic glimpses of a most inhospitable- 
looking countryside below. 

Then a small thing happened, a 
routine thing hardly worthy of the 
term ‘coincidence. The skipper 
switched on the cabin heat at the 
moment that I started up my trans- 
mitter. A few seconds later a distinct 
smell of burning greeted our nostrils. 


We exchanged anxious looks, then our 


faces lightened. Of course! The 
heater always smoked for the first 
five minutes of operation. We settled 
back again, the smoke and smell 
already dissipating, and Pinky called 
over his shoulder for some back bearings 
to check our drift. Happily I tuned 
the direction-finding apparatus to the 
broadcasting station at St John’s, and 
signalled to the others to put on their 
headphones. A moment later, with 
expansive smiles and exaggerated 
gestures, we were beating time to a 
rousing flood of martial music. The 
bearings revealed that we were more 
or less on course, the engines were 
droning out a rhythmic chant, so I 
relaxed with a sigh, lulled by the 
drowsy heat, only to perceive, by a 
sudden tensing of the backs of the 
other two, that all was still not well. 
When I stood up and peered through 
the windscreen, the reason was immedi- 
ately apparent. 
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Towering high above us, and extend- 
ing over the whole horizon, was a 
bank of ugly grey-black cloud. With 
a low whistle the captain disengaged 
the automatic pilot and took control 
even as the first air-current rocked 
the plane uneasily. He turned and 
spoke— 

“Say, Sparks, this ‘weak front’ 
seems to have found strength in a 
hurry! How about getting terminal 
weather ?”’ 

I nodded, switched on, and coin- 
menced transmitting. Scarcely had I 
completed the preliminary call, how- 
ever, when the smell of burning came 
again—and stronger. The deep musical 
note of my transmitter faded swiftly 
and died away, leaving only faint 
clicks in my phones when I pressed 
the key. I looked up ruefully, to find 
the other two surveying me with mild 
alarm. The meaning of that smell 
was all too clear now. 

“Sorry, skip, but I think the 
power supply has burned out.’’ 

He swore with feeling. ‘‘ How about 
the homing needle ? ” 

“Oh! that’s O.K., only the trans- 
mitter has gone. I’mchecking up now ; 
it MIGHT only bo a fuse.” 

** Right, Sparks.’’ He turned again, 
and with but little hope I opened up 
the fuse panel. The fuses were intact. 
The power pack was enclosed in a 
bolted metal frame behind me, too 
awkwardly placed for an ordinary 
spanner. With a hearty wrench I 
pulled it off and felt the motor casing. 
It was still painfully hot. I switched 
on briefly, but nothing happened. 
The skipper took the news calmly. 

‘** We'll ride the beam in, and hope 
for a break in the cloud.”’ 

I nodded and, standing between 
him and Pinkham, looked out. We 
were now flying in dense cloud that 
streamed in ragged grey banners over 
the wings, occasionally blotting them 
from view. Pinky held his now useless 
map. The captain, with sensitive 
hands on the controls, eased the 
craft over bumps, but our passage 
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was still rough. 
his wrist-watch. 

** Well, old socks, we should be over 
the ’drome soon.” 

We were watching the luminous 
homing needle, and a few minutes 
later it quivered and swung to one side, 
rested against the stop for perhaps a 
minute, then slowly swung back to 
centre again. 

** Over the cone of silence, captain,” 
I murmured. 

He nodded. 

“Yeah, but we can’t let down 
through this soup unless we know the 
ceiling.” 

Of this we were all unhappily aware. 
High hills bordered the airport on one 
side, and we were powerless to ask 
for the all-important weather report. 
For twenty minutes we circled in vain 
search of a break in the grey cloud- 
blanket—then the captain shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“We're going back to Gander, 
fellers.”’ 

Gander again! I surveyed my 
burned-out motor and indulged in 
unprintable thoughts. For a little 
while we had hopefully considered 
ourselves finally away from this clearing 
in the wilds. 

Reluctantly we turned in a steep 
bank and began our ‘homeward’ 
journey. The weather was rapidly 
worsening, and the first faint chill of 
mental unease assailed us. Flying 
into ugly weather conditions is a 
sobering experience. We were encom- 
passed by a wet grey mantle, forward 
visibility was nil, and heavy rain 
smashed against the windscreen, 
streamed over the wings, and leaked 
persistently into the cabin. The air- 
craft shuddered under the assaults of 
a gusting wind, and we began looking 
with increased affection at the engines 
churning steadily away on either side. 
The flickering homing needle, too, 
had assumed vital importance. Quite 
simply, our lives depended upon its 
continued functioning. 

Then, most unexpectedly, we en- 
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countered a brief break in the solid 
cloud-mass, and the skipper drove 
straight down and through it, flattening 
out at 500 feet—above a tumbled floor 
of white-streaked water—the Strait of 
Belle Isle. The barren foam-edged 
coast of Newfoundland loomed up and 
soon vanished astern, and Pinky began 
alternately peering at his map and 
looking ahead, in an optimistic search 
for landmarks. But night was already 
close upon us. Already the figures in 
the innumerable dials up front were 
glowing faintly in the gloom, and our 
slender guide, the needle, quivering in 
time with the discharges of static 
electricity that crackled in my tele- 
phones, was like a will-o’-the-wisp 
beckoning us on. Soon it was quite 
dark, and I switched on my table 
light to make an entry in the log: 
‘““ RETURNING TO GANDER. Hominc 
ON RANGE. SicNaL O.K.’’ I fervently 
hoped that it was ‘O.K.,’ and, looking 
up, found the skipper surveying me 
with an anxious expression. 

‘““How’s the signal, Sparks ?’’ he 
called. 

“* Getting stronger, skip,’’ I answered, 
glad to reassure him. 

He turned again and joined Pinky 
in looking out at the almost invisible 
landscape. For along hour we ploughed 
forward, while the radio signal from 
Gander grew steadily and hearteningly 
louder ; then at last, away to starboard 
and almost hidden by the lancing 
rain and low scudding cloud-patches, 
we saw a solitary ced light—then 
another—aerodrome markers. With 
relief we swung towards them, and 
soon the vast airport emerged from 
the darkness, lines of little golden 
lights picking out the runways and 
hangars, red warning lights from aerial 
masts, and welcome, faintly gleaming 
bungalow windows. We circled once, 
then put down on a runway glistening 
wetly in the little pools of light cast 
by the boundary lights, taxied up to 
our too-familiar hangar, and climbed 
thankfully out. 

In deep disgust I related my tale 
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to the radio mechanies, and followed 
the other two back to the bungalow. 
Cadwell, of course, greeted me with 
unrestrained merriment. (His plane 
was grounded with engine trouble.) 

“What! Back again, Ted? You 
must like this place!’’ His lean 
features, shadowed with the stubble 
of several shaveless days, were split 
in an infectious grin, and ‘although I 
felt utterly miserable I was con- 
strained to return it. 

“Yes, couldn’t bear to leave you 
by yourself, Louis; knew you’d pine 
away. My blasted power pack burned 
out half-way there, and the weather 
was gosh-awful, so we had to return.”’ 

“You’ve been out a long time, old 
son ?’’ he hinted. 

“Tl say! We reached the other 
‘drome, but couldn’t break cloud 
without a weather report; so once 
more back to this monkish cell. We 
homed on the good old needle.”’ 

Louis eyed me speculatively. ‘‘ How 
about a beer at the bar ? ” 

My eyes lighted up. “Louis! Lead 
the way !”” 

Now, honest ale ‘has a notably 
soporific effect in direct proportion to 
the quantity consumed, and it was 
very nearly ten o’clock in the morning 
before we lined up at the cafeteria, 
half-heartedly requested bacon and 
eggs, received the inevitable refusal, 
and went to a table carrying the 
equally inevitable coffee and toast. 

The storm had blown itself out in 
the early hours, the sky was of a well- 
washed blue, and bright morning 
sunlight spilled across our table from 
&@ nearby window. We sipped the 
scalding liquid and crunched our toast, 
comparatively and temporarily at peace 
with the world. Then a heavy step 
sounded behind me, and I turned my 
head. The skipper was standing there, 
with a strangely grim expression on 
his customarily cheerful countenance. 
He put his hand on the back of my 
chair and leaned forward. 

“Say, Sparks, have you heard the 
hews about last night’s flight ?”’ 


I shook my head. ‘No, skip, just 
got up. How did the others get on ?”’ 

He didn’t reply for a moment, but 
sat down and offered me a cigarette. 
Then he spoke, and his voice was 
oddly impersonal. 

‘** Well, the other two both crashed.” 
Louis and I leaned forward with open 
mouths. ‘‘ One came down in Belle Isle 
Strait, and the other piled in taking off 
on the next lap from Labrador. The 
crew that crashed on take-off got 
away with it—a couple hurt a bit.”’ 

I knew the answer before I asked 
the next question. 

** And the other crew ?” 

“All killed. They were coming 
back, too.” 

A sudden chill assailed the pit of 
my stomach. 

“Who was the skipper ?” 

** Seager’s machine.” 

Seager! Paggi’s captain—less than 
twenty hours ago we'd exchanged a 
casual good-bye, and I’d watched them 
take off, never dreaming that for him 
it was indeed his last good-bye. This 
was my first lesson. Flying across the 
Atlantic was not to be an exclusively 
glamorous pastime. Upon close inspec- 
tion there were occasional bloodstains 
on our magic carpet. 


It was a somewhat subdued crew 
that waddled warmly clad across the 
concrete to 751 a few days after the 
disastrous flight to Labrador. Some 
morbid wit had already named us 
“the sole survivors,” and the tag was 
uncomfortably apt. In good heart, 
however, if a trifle apprehensive, we 
bent our swaddled bodies against a 
bone - chilling wind, reached our 
machine, and clambered once again 
into its green-painted cabin. A direct 
crossing was still forbidden to Ventura 
crews, but a cold compensation was 
ours. We were to be the first to go 
via Iceland, three-quarters of tke 
way home. The skipper and Pinkham 
wriggled into their seats, arranging 
their navigational equipment within 
easy reach. I checked the pressure 
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dial above the nest of fat green oxygen 
cylinders, squeezed up past the capa- 
cious cabin tank, switched on my radio 
equipment, and gave the control tower 
a brief call. Back came a staccato 
voice with a pronounced Canadian 
accent, assuring me that “speech and 
modulation were good; radio check 
O.K.” °Two other Venturas were 
drawn up beside us. Cadwell was in 


one, and a new arrival named Sutton in - 


the other. The skipper of Cadwell’s 
machine raised a gloved hand in 
greeting, and my captain waved back. 
The time, by Greenwich and my little 
cabin clock, was fifteen minutes past 
9 am. The day, the 5th of May 
1942. 

An overalled ground crew, having 
ministered to the first in line, now 
came to us with their long-handled 
battery box on wheels and fire extin- 
guisher with a funnel-capped nozzle. 
The man with the extinguisher stood 
beside the starboard engine, and one 
of the engineers took hold of the 
broad propeller-blade and swung it 
slowly round in a couple of jerking 
turns as he overcame the compression 
in the cylinders. Then he stood 
back with upraised thumb, the skipper 
nodded and switched on the ignition, 
then the starter. With a high whine 
the blades revolved, kicked, the engine 
coughed blue smoke and spluttered 
into life, and a flurry of snow drove 
back against the hangar walls. Little 
whorls of powdered snow spun and 
danced beneath the blades, sucked up 
by the powerful draught. The ground 
crew moved to the port engine and 
repeated the performance. I wrote in 
my log, on a fresh clean page: “0915 
G.M.T. Engines on, radio on, tested 
O.K.” 

One after the other we obtained 
taxi clearance, and lumbered heavily 
on to the main runway. Now the 
atmosphere in our little cabin subtly 
changed. The plane was about to 
be subjected, for the first time, to 
the strain of take-off with maximum 
load and more, in near-Arctic con- 
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ditions. The maker’s guarantee would 
be over-tested, and we had a very 
personal interest in the outcome of 
that test. Louis Cadwell’s machine 
was first in line, and it wheeled to 
face the lonely stretch of snow-swept 
runway. For a minute it waited, and 
I pictured the crew in that delicate 
shell of metal and fabric, with eleven 
hundred gallons of gasoline behind 
and beneath them ; the captain making 
his final check of the controls, the 
radio-man with microphone to lips, 
the navigator co-checking with the 
pilot. 

With a sudden roar the idly ticking 
air-screws whirled into violent life, and 
the plane was away in a smooth rush, 
careering down the runway and at 
last lifting sluggishly over the scrubby 
spruce at the far end, twin black trails 
of burned gasoline pouring from its 
exhausts. 

Now it was our turn. Moistening 
my lips, I called the control tower. 
The reply was prompt. 

“GANDER tower to 751—clear for 
take-off. Good luck!” 

Muttering fragments of cockpit drill, 
the skipper re-checked the controls, 
then turned to Pinkham and me: 
“O.K.! let’s go.” 

His gloved hand took hold of the 
throttle levers, and with a peculiar 
wriggling motion advanced them fully 
up the quadrant. The aircraft trembled 
with this sudden access of power 
unleashed, and its vibration seemed 
to reach deep inside me, like an all- 
pervading dentist’s drill. The needles 
on the boost pressure dials swept 
round and paused at forty-eight inches. 
At first our progress appeared dread- 
fully slow, the ice-veined runway 
sliding past in clear detail, then with 
a tremendous urgency of effort the 
plane gathered speed and the macadam 
blurred into a uniform grey. The 
trees beyond the boundary were rushing 
at us now, but still the skipper held 
her down. The air-speed-meter needle 
passed the ‘90’ mark, ‘ 95 ’—‘ 100 ’°— 
my log-book and notes skittered crazily 
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over the table-top and slid inaudibly 
to the floor—‘ 105,’ ‘110 ’°—gently he 
prought the control column back. 
The runway fell away from us with 
slow reluctance as the plane strove 
upwards, over the trees and the broad 
expanse of Gander lake with its ice- 
rimmed shores and frothy tumbled 
brown waters. I expelled my breath 
in a deep sigh, suddenly ~realising 
that I'd been holding it since the 
machine had gathered motion. Pinky 
turned and favoured me with a new- 
born grin. I returned it with an 
immense show of composure and an 
upstuck thumb, then settling my 
phones more comfortably on my ears, 
called the control station. 

“GANDER from 751. Airborne 0935. 
Bound for Reykjavik. E.T.A. 1830 
G.M.T.” 

His reply filled my ears with a deeply 
resonant stream of Morse. 

“ GANDER to 751 received O.K.” 

Pinkham bent to the skipper’s ear, 
and called out the course. 

The skipper nodded, set the compass 
needle, and banked gently until the nose 
pointed on course, then straightened 
out. The routine of my first long 
flight had begun. Flying manually} 
for the time, the skipper was fully 
occupied in climbing. Pinkham was 
engrossed in navigational calculations. 
I tuned the compass receiver to the 
range station at Gander, and checked 
the homing needle. Pinky could have 
back bearings to correct our course 
upon request, for an hour or so at 
least. Still we climbed through a 
grey cloud-mass, the altimeter needle 
circling deliberately—4000 feet, 5000, 
6... at 8000 feet we broke suddenly 
clear, and our eyes were dazzled by 
brilliant sunlight. 

It is a strange and lonely domain 
into which we intruded, this country 
above the clouds, an immensity beyond 
the conception of the earthbound and 
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ultimately beyond the reach of eagles. 
Above us was a cold blue unfiecked 
firmament, and beneath a limitless 
pure-white floor—gleaming and glitter- 
ing in the radiance of the sun. On all 
this whiteness there was just one 
small stain, the black shadow of our 
wings driving steadily forward at 180 
miles an hour.? All sense of motion 
was lost to us, and almost—but not 
quite—all sense of time. It was not 
so much the sight of the cabin clocks 
ticking briskly away, but the steady 
purr of the engines that reminded us 
of a limit imposed on this godlike 
journeying. That subdued drone was 
indicative of a giant’s thirst, consuming 
our store of petrol at a steady rate of 
ninety gallons an hour. 

Pinkham turned to me and reached 
for his bubble-sextant case. 

“Can you get a back bearing, old 
socks ?” he inquired, extracting the 
sextant. 

“Tt’ll cost you a ‘nickel,’ old boy,” 
I replied. “‘ Taking a sunshot ? ” 

** Yes—the ‘Met’ wind’s a bit off, 
I think.” 

Adjusting the bubble, he raised the 
sextant and leaned towards the wind- 
screen. I turned to my set, switched 
on, and called up Gander. 

The invisible thread of radio com- 
munication is very comforting to a 
crew alone in the upper air over the 
vast Atlantic. Even if, as sometimes 
happens, the far-distant operator is 
unable to render material assistance, 
audible contact conveys infinite re- 
assurance. Sooner or later he will 
be able to help. Meanwhile he is a 
link with solid earth, a sympathetic 
listener to our troubles. However, 
this time he was helpful too. I pressed 
my key for thirty seconds, then waited. 
Back came the resonant Morse stream : 

“‘ Gander to 751 Q.T.E.* 038 degrees 
first class 1055 G.M.T.” 

I acknowledged with an added 





* As opposed to using automatic pilot. 


* Our normal cruising air-speed was 160 m.p.h., but height increases indicated air-speed 


by 2 per cent per 1000 feet, 


* True bearing from ground station to aircraft. 
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‘T.KS. ‘T.K.S.’ is the radio-man’s 
unofficial ‘Thank you!’ 

Pinkham had finished with his 
sextant, so I passed him the bearing 
and watched his swift calculation 
and plotting on the chart. Soon he 
looked up. ’ 

‘The ‘ Met.’ wind was out, Palmer, 
old socks,” he said. ‘‘ We’re about 
fifty miles north of track.” 

This is not a very serious error. 
Crews crossing the Atlantic have been 
blown nearly THREE HUNDRED miles 
off track by sudden violent weather 
changes, and made an _ ultimate 
approach to Scotland steering almost 
due souTH, when their course upon 
leaving Newfoundland was nearly due 
EAST! Nevertheless, a slight correction 
was necessary. Pinky leaned over to 
Captain Alston and gave him the new 
course. 

The skipper nodded, reset the com- 
pass, and gave the little knob marked 
‘rudder’ a couple of turns. There 
are three of these knobs controlling 
the automatic pilot. They are marked 
‘Elevators,’ ‘ Rudder,’ and ‘ Ailerons.’ 

Obediently and gently the machine 
swung to starboard. When it reached 
the desired heading the skipper reset 
the rudder control. Then he turned 
and called to me. 

** How about some hot coffee there, 
Sparks ?” 

I seconded the suggestion with 
enthusiasm, brought up the first 
flask from behind my chair, un- 
screwed the cap, and poured out 
some cofiee. There was no heartening 
spiral of steam, nor welcome warmth 
to my finger-tips. I tasted the light- 
Brown fluid. It was quite cold. The 
captain waxed profane. 

“Those goddam flasks ! 
some fruit juice !”’ 

Shrugging my shoulders, I selected 
the appropriate thermos and _ filled 
three screw-caps. 

“Iced vitamins coming up !”’ 

Pinky’s generous moustache puckered 
in a grimace after a tentative sip. The 
grape-fruit juice was extremely acid. 


Let’s have 
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“Gad! this is worse than sucking 
lemons! .Now if we had a little 
gin. 

We drove smoothly forward for 
another hour and a half, then Pinky 
made a suggestion with ill-concealed 
excitement. 

** We'll be over ‘ X,’ I think, in ten 
minutes, skipper. How about going 
down for a position check ?” 

*‘X’! A mysterious half-forgotten 
name in my geography books. We all 
wanted a sight of this land. We felt 
like space travellers with only cloud 
between us and the moon. The skipper 
flashed a quick grin, disengaged 
‘George,’ pushed the stick forward ... 

The grey curtain closed over the 
sun again, and the altimeter needle 
circled steadily. 7000, 6, 5, 4000 
feet . . . the curtain grew ragged, 
thinned out, then we saw the cape. 
I have seen it many times since; 
once and unforgettably lit by a 
ghostly green-white radiance from the 
rising sun, except at the very tip 
where streaks of cloud were barred 
with dull red fire—and every time the 
sight has awed and frightened me. 
It has a cruel coast-line, this cape, 
the very nadir of desolation. Theie 
was no level land that I could see, 
nor any greenness, but peaks behind 
peaks in serried rows, like ragged spe. r- 
heads of some dreadful army. Thiy 
were dusted and patched with sn w 
and ice, and tremendous glaciers flowcd 
at their feet, feeding the ocean and 
freezing it into enormous _ice-cakes 
for miles around. The ice was tinted 
wherever it had cracked, a delicate 
sea-green, and numerous "bergs were 
locked in its grip. Some were the size 
of cottages, and some as big as mansions. 

Abruptly our even motion was dis- 
turbed, as vicious air-currents clawed 
at the machine. It staggered crazily, 
and, finding the motion somewhat 
upsetting, I contented myself with 
sitting awhile and watching this 
amazing landscape from the inadequate 
vantage-point afforded by my little 
cabin window. The port wing largely 
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obscured my vision. It rose and fell, 
then shuddered throughout its length 
under this monstrous buffeting. Still 
I was unaware of any particular 
danger, feeling rather like an interested 
spectator watching a tiger shark safely 
imprisoned in the green depths of some 
huge aquarium. 

Then clearly and startlingly in my 
ears came a call from the void. I 
didn’t need to read the preliminary 
distress call ; somehow the character of 
the morse itself carried urgency. 

“ All stations from 753, all stations 
from 753.” 

753, Cadwell’s aircraft—I grabbed a 
pad and pencil. 

“ Hell of a job getting aircraft under 
control.” 

I smiled at his language under stress, 
but this was no joke. 

“Think we got airlock in cabin tank. 
If you heard, advise Gander.” 

The morse stopped for a moment, 
then resumed. ‘A.S.—‘AAS.,’ that 
meant ‘Wait ’—‘ Wait.’ I waited. 

Silence for a while, then— 

“Think O.K. now, cancel distress 
call, but listen out.” 

I tore off the page, and, standing 
with difficulty in the swaying cabin, 
tapped the skipper on the shoulder. 

He turned abruptly, snatched the 
slip, and read it. 

“Are they O.K. now ?” he barked. 

“Yes, skip, I think so.” 

“Then get the hell back to your 
radio—we’re in trouble of our own!” 

Utterly taken aback, I did as I was 
bid, then looked out at the wing. 
“Trouble of our own?” There was 
no wing ice that I could see. Then 
for the first time I paid conscious 
attention to the engines. They seemed 
to have lost their smooth purr, were 
vibrating too. There came a distinctly 
audible rattle from the nacelles. .. . 
Immediately I wheeled in my seat to 
look at the instrument panel, and 
especially at the boost gauges. The 
needles read fractionally below twenty- 
eight inches. So THAT was our trouble 
—carburettor ice ! 
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Ice brings a triple threat to the 
aviator. It can form on the wings 
and fuselage, in the carburettor, and 
on the air-screw blades. Ice on the 
air-screw is probably the most danger- 
ous, since the de-icing fluid piped 
from the hub can only clear two-thirds 
of the blade’s length, but carburettor 
icing is more insidious. The first 
warning, a slight drop in boost pressure, 
comes only after the ice has begun to 
form. Since this icing can, given 
favourable conditions, stop an engine 
in less than three minutes, the pilot 
must act swiftly ! 

We wallowed in wide circles, fighting 
for altitude like a swimmer caught in 
some weedy river-bed, but slowly the 
threshing blades took hold of this 
treacherous air, and slowly the alti- 
meter needle circled again. Five 
thousand feet, six thousand . . . and 
five hundred—the skipper turned and 
tipped back his cap, then wiped his 
brow. Pinky looked rather pale. 

““O.K. now, Sparks. Sorry I bawled 
you out, but we were in a spot back 
there.” 

“You're telling me!” Irrationally 
I thought, “I’m becoming American- 
ised |!” 

We all sat back with welcome relief, 
now that the tension was relaxed. 

Still we climbed. My ears ‘ pinged’ 
unpleasantly and soon ‘ pinged ’ again. 
I swallowed hard, then forced a wide 
yawn to equalise the pressure. The 
skipper called out to me. 

“Close No. 2 valve, open No. 3.” 
We were changing petrol tanks. 

I waved assent and bent double. 
The valves were under my feet, and 
No. 3 was awkwardly placed in the 
corner. Straining, I forced the notched 
wheel slowly round. 

“Take it easy, Palmer, old socks!” 
called Pinkham, who was watching my 
difficulty. ‘‘ We’re up to 12,000 feet !” 

The final turns were easier, however, 
and, gasping heavily, I sat up again and 
motioned with my thumb. 

Captain Alston grinned. 

“ O.K., Sparks !”’ 
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On again in level flight—the cabin 
clock telling the quarters, the halves, 
and, very slowly, the hours. A layer 
of powdery rime ice now bordered the 
windscreen, and, driven through a tiny 
crack, soon covered all projecting 
surfaces near the leak with a delicate 
fairy touch of white icing. Every 
few minutes the skipper and Pinkham 
would lean forward and blow it away. 
When they did so, their breath issued 
like spirts of steam from a kettle. 
For some reason the cabin heater had 
ceased functioning, and the temperature 
needle stood at a frigid minus twenty 
degrees Centigrade. Already I had been 
exchanging signals with Reykjavik, and 
at last the ground station gave me a 
bearing. Pinky took it with eagerness ; 
for some considerable time he had 
been using dead-reckoning, the sun 
being obscured and the sea invisible. 
In a little while he passed me a message. 
I looked at it, then at the clock, 
smiled widely, switched on, and began 
transmitting. 

“751 to Reyxsavix E.T.A. 1750 
G.M.T.” 

One hour to go, one more hour of 
close confinement in a tiny cabin 
where my principal relaxation was 
standing almost erect and half-stretch- 
ing. One more hour—then a cup of 
TEA ! 

I stood up behind the other two, 
feeling much elated, and spoke to the 
captain. 

“Won't be long now, skip! How’s 
it going?” 

He stretched his legs comfortably, 
gave the rudder control knob a half- 
turn, and sat back. 

“O.K., Sparks. About an hour to 
go, I guess—how’s the radio comin’ ? ”’ 

“ Getting better now, skip—just got 
a bearing.” 

“That’s good. Get the weather if 
you can.” 

“ Right away, captain.” 

I called up Reykjavik. His signals 
were louder now; in a few minutes 
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the message came through. Rapidly | 
decoded it, 

“CLoup BASE 4000 feet. Visipirry 
twelve miles. Pressure 1005 millibars 
—‘a nice day for the races!’ ” 

I always added a comment of my 
own. If the weather report was good, 
it would be “a nice day for the races” ; 
if bad, “a nice day for the ducks!” 

Sometimes I even drew ducks. 

The last hour of a crossing goes 
quite quickly, especially for the radio- 
man. Often he is so busy that his 
frequent references to the clock, timing 
each transmission received or sent, 
register mentally as figures only, not 
as minutes passed. Towards the end 
he is involved in a bewildering bustle 
of logging, hurried calls to the control 
tower, hastily relayed messages to 
the skipper, and rapid re-tuning of 
equipment —so that the most care- 
fully kept log will degenerate into 
quickly scrawled entries eloquent of 
momentary tension. This time, how- 
ever, it was not so. 

We didn’t actually feel anxiety until 
some ten minutes beyond our estimated 
arrival time had slipped quietly away. 
Isolated white puff-balls of cloud were 
all that remained of our once solid 
floor, and a soft evening sunlight played 
on the sea and painted our wings. 
The water looked cool and green and 
calm, but in all that placid ocean there 
was no vestige of land—and _ land 
should have been sighted twenty 
minutes before. Pinkham first voiced 
our fears. 

“Palmer, old socks, get us another 
*Q.D.M.’? quickly, please.” 

Now in my little radio world every- 
thing was beautifully normal. Bearings 
obtained at intervals during the hour 
had varied by no more than five degrees, 
and when my friend on the ground 
pressed his key the sound in my ears 
was comfortably loud, and growing 
louder. For me the time had passed 
unnoticed, and this sudden reminder 
of the inexplicable absence of land 





1 *Q.D.M.’—a magnetic course to steer for the station giving the bearing. 
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where land should have been long 
since was annoying rather than dis- 
turbing, until I looked at the faces of 
the other two and saw the concern in 
their eyes. 

In something less than a minute 
the bearing was forthcoming. To 
each member of an aircraft’s crew, if 
he flies long enough, there comes a 
time when the lives of all depend on 
him. This looked like my turn. 

The bearing was 110 degrees. The 
last one received had been 106, but 
such a variation was entirely normal. 
The cabin clock ticked off another 
ten minutes, but no longer unnoticed. 
Another bearing, this time 107 degrees 
... Still the broad ocean’s rim remained 
unbroken. 

The skipper turned to me and spoke 
very calmly. 

“ Sparks, are you sure those bearings 
are sensed ! O.K. 2?” 

“Bound to be, skipper !”’ I replied. 
For a ground station to give an aircraft 
unsensed bearings without specifically 
stating the fact would be equivalent 
to the activities of those amiable 
Cornish wreckers of history, who play- 
fully altered the position of coastal 
beacons and gained rich booty thereby 
—with the exception that in our case 
there would be no booty ! 

Still, the negative evidence of my 
eyes implanted a tiny doubt. 

“Hang on, skip, I'll check up.” 

A swift burst of morse, an equally 
rapid reply, and I looked up again. 

“Reykjavik reports ‘sense’ defin- 
itely O.K., skip.” 

“Thanks, Sparks.”’ 

Suddenly Pinkham exclaimed ex- 
citedly and pointed away over to port. - 

“There’s land, captain! Can you 
see it 2” 

We all looked intently. There on 
the horizon was a dark irregular mass 
that could have been land, or cloud, 
but it was impossible to decide. To 
steer for it, however, meant ignoring 
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theradio bearings completely. Moment- 
arily the captain hesitated, then— 
“It’s no good, Pinkham. We just 
got to believe those bearings.” 
Ten more minutes, passing slowly 
now. The dark mass vanished, leaving 
us nothing but ocean, green and 
unbroken. I began to feel very lonely, 
despite the reassurance of the radio 


bearings coming at five - minute 
intervals. 
** 108 degrees ”—“‘ 111 ”"—“ 110”... 


They CouLDN’r be wrong. 

Watching intently for the first sign 
of land is rather like waiting for a 
kettle to boil. For a long time you 
look at the tantalising feather of 
steam, expecting any moment a merry 
bubbling. Then your attention is 
distracted by some other task, only 
to be recalled by a hissing and splutter- 
ing—and a sloppy mess on the stove. 

I had momentarily forsaken my 
vigil to ask for another bearing when 
Pinky’s exultant cry brought me to 
my feet. 

_ Still distant, but directly ahead, the 
horizon had suddenly grown a long, thin 
irregular hump. IcELAND. 

The relief was so great that I felt 
myself trembling. Pinkham turned to 
me with a repentant grin. 

“I feel that I owe you a drink, old 
socks !”’ 

“ Pinky, I feel that I need one !” 

Even the skipper unbent. 

“If you two goddam’ Limeys’ll wait 
till we get down, I'll buy us all one—a 
big one!” 

Swiftly now we neared the coast, 
a long low peninsula backed by tower- 
ing mountains. Hurriedly I called the 
tower, and @ most welcome voice 
boomed back— 

“Good evening! 751, you're clear 
to land, using runway 6. Follow the 
motor-cyclist when you land.” 

Now we were circling the town of 
Reykjavik, a red-roofed little town 
from which one huge building stood 





' Sensed bearings are directional; otherwise a plane could be on EITHER side of the 
ground station, along a line drawn through it, in accordance with the bearing given. 
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out prominently, a grey concrete 
structure of very modern design. Later 
I found that it was an hotel, the 
‘Hotel Borg.’ We dipped a wing over 
the town centre, passed an open square 
with a large statue and little knots of 
Icelandic folk with pale faces upturned 
at our passing; the docks whisked 
astern, three slipways—one holding a 
two-masted vessel up for repairs ; 
down came the wheels with a welcome 
whirr, then the flaps, gently checking 
our speed. We watched the long 
runway drift slowly towards us, then 
faster—much faster; the boundary 
went by in a blur, there came a long 
five seconds of feeling for the ground, 
a heavy bump, another—then we were 
safely down and trailing behind a crash- 
helmeted motor-cyclist who had roared 
out to escort us. 

Swiftly and jubilantly I wrote in 
my log— 

“1842 G.M.T. landed Reykjavik, 
radio off, all O.K.” 

A small reception party awaited us 
as we stepped down to gloriously solid 
ground. One of them, tall, burly, and 
ruddily complexioned, shook hands 
all round, then addressed the skipper. 

“Captain Alston? I’m Major 


Arthur. Transport’s all ready to 
take you.to the Mess. Have a good 
trip?” 


The skipper looked at Pinkham and 
me, and smiled a slow smile. 

“Oh! fair—just fair. Bit of icing 
on the way.” 

There was an understanding twinkle 
in the Major’s eye. 

** Ah, yes! yes! You could do with 
a drink, I expect—well, hop into the 
lorry.” 

The vehicle was already in motion 
when I remembered Cadwell. 

“‘ Sir,” I addressed the Major, “‘ how 
about the others ? ” 

“* One landed over half an hour ago. 
Captain Webb’s still to come. We're a 
hit worried about him.” 

Louis’ machine again! I'd listened 
out for a while after his message off 
Greenland until our own affairs became 
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so pressing, but had heard nothing. 
We pulled up at the Mess, a Nissen 
hut glorified with curtained windows 
and a curved drive of crushed red lava, 
and, feeling worried, I followed the 
others to the bar. The rim of the 
glass that touched my lips five minutes 
later was pleasantly cold, but the 
whisky warmed me all the way 
down. r 

Solemnly we toasted each other, then 
the next and final lap. 

“Here’s to Scotland!” An hour 
and several drinks had passed . when 
the Major came over to us bearing a 
slip of paper. He broke the news 
quickly. 

“Webb’s Ventura crashed on the 
coast of Greenland, but the crew is 
safe.” 

The skipper ended the ensuing silence 
with an all-embracing comment— 

“ Well, whaddyaknow! Pinky, three 
more Scotches !” 

My memory is alittle vague regarding 
the remainder of the evening. I recall 
an abortive attempt to teach the 
skipper how to play darts, striving 
with increasingly difficult diction to 
describe the beauties of Britain ; damp 
sheets in a tentatively warmed Nissen 
hut, a somewhat unsteady bed—and 
nothing more. 


A strange feeling came over me as 
I stepped into the cabin of 751 at 
noon on the following day. So 
thoroughly familiar had every detail 
of its interior become, by virtue of 
long acquaintance, that I felt completely 
‘at home’ again. The night in the 
Nissen hut now seemed a brief, unreal 
interlude. The plane had become 4 
dwelling-place, and the upper air my 
accustomed element. With the ease 
of habit I slid into my seat behind 
the captain and Pinkham. Twenty 
minutes later we were airborne and 
setting course for Scotland. 

It was a glorious afternoon that saw 
my first return to Scotland ; indeed, I 
haven’t encountered its equal in nearly 
two years of ferrying. What little 
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cloud there was only served to decorate 
the gorgeous spring-time blue of the 
sky. High and smoothly we flew across 
that last few hundred miles of ocean. 
There was no need for a weather 
report, but I received a broadcast 
from the Scottish control. The result 
was brief and in keeping with our 
mood, which was now riotously carefree. 
There were just four letters— 

“C.A.V.U.”—happy initials for air- 
men — ‘Ceiling and _ visibility un- 
limited !”” 

The coast of Scotland is beautiful 
when lit by sunshine. It is washed 
by a sea of deeper blue than ever 
graced the Mediterranean, and the 
rocks are edged with frothy lace far 
whiter than the snowiest Dutch petti- 
coat. I looked at all this loveliness, 
and burst into an unmelodious snatch 
of opera, until the aggrieved looks of 
my companions halted me in some 
confusion. 

“0.K.! O.K.! can’t a chap sing ?” 

“Ah!” said Pinky with deep mean- 
ing “So THAT'S what you were 
doing !”” 

Over our Scottish terminus I called 
up the control tower. The voice that 
replied was so utterly English, the 
phrases so fulsome by contrast with 
Canadian brevity, that I almost giggled 
into the microphone. 

“751? Hello! old boy. Yes, you 
cancome on in. The runway is thirty- 
six, three six. Let us know when 
you're on final approach.” 

“T shall be happy to do so!” I 
replied with utmost gravity. 
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The man in the tower laughed. 
“Don’t mention it.” 

We swept down the runway as 
proudly as King’s Cup winners and 
taxied to a halt in front of Terminal 
Mess. 

Immediately we were besieged by a 
small army of women wearing blue 
overalls, and a couple of R.A.F. officials. 


- The door was wrenched open, the ladder 


clicked in place, and a buxom lass with 
a pleasing Scottish brogue invaded the 
privacy of our cabin and began handing 
out our belongings with the utmost 
despatch. Almost before we were 
ready to leave our seats, our baggage 
was trundling off borne by a peculiar 
mechanical ‘mule’ on its way to the 
Customs. The next twenty minutes 
passed in a confusing whirl of incon- 
spicuous efficiency. Customs, immigra- 
tion, signals check, reception office, 
then—the Bar! We sat on tall stools, 
our legs dangling—and happily toasted 
the skipper—at the skipper's expense. 

When my thirst had been decently 
quenched, I opened the French windows 
that gave entrance to a balcony over- 
looking the airfield. Parked upon the 
far side were rows of new bombers, 
their shadows enormous in the level 
rays of the evening sun. A towing 
‘mule’ was heading towards this 
impressive array, dragging a Ventura 
slowly by its tail. Still plain in the 
fading sunlight, the number on its 
mud-streaked side stood out. 

“ A.E. 751.” 

Self-consciously I raised my arm in a 
half-salute. 





DANGEROUS STRENGTH. 
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Wire the coming of the eighteen- 
nineties even the most artistic of 
sailing-ship designers had been com- 
pelled to turn from sheer beauty to 
something which, to him, was almost 
akin to ugliness. The shipowner, no 
matter how conservative or altruistic, 
would no longer look at a real clipper 
ship; for he was fighting a rearguard 
action against the encroaching steamer, 
and the perfecting of the Bessemer 
process had given him a new, but 
illusionary, hope. He demanded a 
steel vessel that would carry a real 
bellyful, and so long as she could do 
that, and was strong and seaworthy, 
she was beautiful in his eyes, though she 
might make the old-fashioned seafarer 
shudder and the thrusting shipmaster, 
bent on record passages, despair. 

Yacht-like clippers with flowing lines 
were no longer coming down the ways ; 


instead, there grew on the stocks great 
tanks that were full in the belly and 


square in the bilge. Aloft, too, all 
was different; ships were no longer 
being fitted with pitch-pine topmasts 
and tapering topgallant-masts crowned 
with gilded trucks. Skysail yards, 
those symbols of aristocracy, went 
right out of fashion; many of the 
new ships came out with stump 
topgallant-masts; they did not even 
have royals. This saved labour, and 
for the same reason donkey-engines, 
complete with boilers, were being 
installed. If a ship of two thousand 
-tons had a donkey-engine she was 
permitted to sail with seven fewer 
hands; though why, as the donkey 
was used almost entirely for work in 
port and was rarely got going at sea, 
few seamen could understand. 

There was another reason for the 
simplification of gear aloft—real sailors 
were becoming scarce. The old shell- 
back, of whom it was said that every 


1. 


hair of his head was a rope-yarn and 
every drop of his blood was Stockholm 
tar, was hard to find, and harder stil 
to catch when he was found. The 
more respectable among them had got 
over the idea that when a man gos 
into steam he gives up the sea and 
had gone where the pay was higher 
and the bread was soft tack instead 
of Liverpool pantiles. In consequenc: 
sailing-ships’ forecastles were full of 
foreigners: Dutchmen—which tem 
included all the Nordic races, except 
Finns—and Dagoes. They were good 
seamen, docile and sober—though the 
Dagoes were prone to violent quarreling 
and the use of the knife—but wer 
the better for a stiffening of British 
seamen; for long experience had 
taught shipmasters that the Brito 
had one great characteristic, which 
was that he was always ready to lead. 
There was never a British forecastle 
that was not dominated by a Briton, 
if there was one aboard; never 4 
crisis in which the hard-living, reckless, 
truculent British scallywag failed to 
inspire his foreign shipmates. 
Among the shipowners who welt 
putting up such a magnificent fight 
to prevent square-sails from disappear- 
ing from the oceans was Mr Thomas C. 
Guthrie of Glasgow, who owned the 
well-known Village Line. His vessels, 
consisting of steel barques and full- 
rigged ships, were named after hamlets 
on upper Clydeside ; and, when abroad, 
they were mostly to be seen in San 
Francisco, Oregon, Puget Sound, Val- 
paraiso, or Iquique. The opening © 
the Suez Canal had finished the wooden 
and composite clippers which raced 
home with China tea, and twenty-five 
years later the wonderful iron wo0l 
clippers in the Australian trade als 
succumbed to the ‘dirty ditch’; % 
that by the time Mr Guthrie got really 
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going the trades between Europe and 
the west coasts of North and South 
America—coal cargoes outward, wheat 
or nitrate home—had become the most 
important. 

At the beginning of 1891 Mr Guthrie 
acquired his fifteenth vessel. She 
was the full-rigged ship Wamphray, 
puilt by the famous Duncan of Port 
Glasgow. Duncan had built all the 
Village Line ships and had always 
given satisfaction, but on this occasion, 
to make doubly sure, Mr Guthrie sent 
one of the most experienced of his 
serving masters, Captain Macdonald, 
to supervise the building and rigging. 
The Wamphray was shown in the 
1891 edition of Lloyd’s Register as a 
vessel of 1924 tons net—big as full- 
rigged ships went—and was steel from 
keelson to topmast cap. All her yards 
were of steel; stout steel wire shrouds, 
stays, and backstays held her towering 
masts rigid; of the parts of her that 
were visible only the figurehead under 
the steel spike jibboom, the topgallant- 
masts, the decks, hatches, boats, rails, 
and deck fittings were of wood. 

It was during a foul week of rain 
at Port Glasgow in the spring of 1891 
that the Wamphray loaded a full cargo 
of coal for San Francisco. There, too, 
her crew joined her on sailing morning. 
All the hands in her forecastle, save 
one, were foreigners, and they joined 
her sober ; the exception was a Liver- 
pool Irishman named Dwyer, of whom 
sobriety on such an occasion was not 
expected. He had plenty of time to 
sober up before she actually went to 
sea, however, for the Wamphray 
reached the Tail of the Bank to find 
half a gale blowing from the south. 

“I suppose you'll be bringing her up, 
pilot,” Captain Macdonald said. 

The pilot grinned. 

“M‘Tavish in the tug’ll see to that, 
captain,” he said. “It would shake 
the guts out of her to get you down to 
the Cumbraes, and how much better 
of would you be then? This ship 
could no more beat down to Pladda 
than she could fly over Ailsa Craig. 
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We'll anchor with forty-five fathoms 
well in the water, and let the tug go. 
We can signal for her when the wind 
shifts.” 
Even with all his hands, save one, 
sober, Captain Macdonald was not 
against a short stay at the Tail of the 
Bank. After his hurried departure 
from Port Glasgow there were various 
things to be done in his brand-new 
ship, and they could be more thoroughly 
done while lying quietly at anchor 
than when jumping about in a seaway. 
He wanted the newly joined mate to 
get the hang of things too; and the 
mate, though a smart young seaman, 
had never been in a ship half the size 
of the Wamphray. The captain liked 
that; like many other authorities, he 
believed that the smaller the ship 
the better the seamen she turned out. 
The mate kept all hands hard at 
work around the deck and in the 
rigging till six o’clock; then as the 
sun drew down towards the Argyllshire 
shore he and the pilot, who had com- 
manded a sailing-ship before he half- 
swallowed the anchor, paced the poop, 
stopping occasionally to look across 
towards the Gareloch where, as there 
was a depression in shipping, several 
laid-up vessels lay idly at anchor. 
“The old man tells me you served 
your time in one of the Swansea copper- 
ore-men,” the pilot said chattily. 
“Yes, pilot, in a four-hundred-ton 
barque, and I’ve been going round the 
Horn in west coast barques ever since.” 
“* You'll find a big difference here.” 
“I’ve found it already,” the mate 
answered with a chuckle. “In my 
last ship it used to take me half the 
day we left port, usually with half 
the crew drunk, to rig out the jibboom 
and sect up the gear; here the crew 
is sober, and there’s a standing spike 
boom that doesn’t need rigging out.” 
“Have you been shipmates with 
rigging screws before?” the pilot 
asked. ‘“‘They’re much neater than 
the old-fashioned lanyards.” 
“No, pilot; they make a big 
difference, too.” 
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They certainly did; apart from the 
Wamphray’s general massiveness and 
stréngth, they made about the biggest 
difference of all. In the mate’s previous 
ships, shrouds and backstays were 
secured to the hull by means of lignum 
vite dead-eyes through which were 
rove stout hemp lanyards; and the 
setting up of the shrouds and backstays 
was @ complicated business involving 
the use of a capstan. In the modern 
Wamphray a few turns of a box-screw 
would restore the shroud or backstay, 
to which it was attached, to its original 
tautness. 

“‘ They tell me those copper-ore-men 
used to go under water this side of the 
Horn and come up again the other side,”’ 
the pilot went on. 

“ Hardly as bad as that, pilot, though 
they were pretty wet. Anyhow, they 
got round the corner.” 

“Oh, this ship’ll get round the 
corner all right. She’ll probably take 


The wind blew steadily from the 
south; then, on the morning of the 
third day at anchor, before the voyage 
during which nothing was likely to 
happen had actually commenced, some- 
thing did happen. The Wamphray’s 
half-deck, like everything on board 
her, was spacious, and already her 
six apprentices were taking a pride in 
their exclusive residence. They were 
sitting at breakfast when the open 
doorway on the starboard side was 
darkened, and before anyone realised 
what was happening three extremely 
nasty-looking men of the Glasgow 
‘keelie’ type were inside, demanding 
food. Bill, the hefty senior apprentice, 
rose instantly. 


“Here, what the hell?” he 
demanded. ‘“ Get out; this house is 
private.” 


“Gie ’im a slash across ‘is dirty 
mug,”’ one of the keelies hissed. 

As if by a swift conjuring trick a 
razor, from which the handle had been 
removed and replaced by a length of 
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longer about it, but she'll be far more 
comfortable. Of course, a winter 
passage round the Horn can never be 
a picnic, but with a careful master 
like Captain Macdonald you ought to 
have quite a pleasant voyage—one of 
those voyages, in fact, during which 
nothing ever happens.” 

Captain Macdonald came on the 
poop to find the pilot and the mate 
examining one of the rigging screws, 
He stared happily upward at the 
towering structure he had watched 
grow, mast upon mast, yard after 
yard: at the stout steel rigging, 
each wire rope with the bloom of 
newness on it; at the miles and miles 
of fresh-looking manilla running-gear, 
He seized the backstay above the 
screw the other two were looking at 
and tried to shake it. 

“ Tight as a bar,” he declared with 
pride. “Pilot, you couldn’t dismast 
this ship if you tried.” 


II. 


string, appeared in the hand of the 
man who had been addressed ; and as 
Bill advanced on him he promptly 
showed that he meant to use it. The 
awkward pause that followed was 
interrupted by the mate, who had seen 
the intrusion. 

““Here, come out of that,” he 
shouted sternly. 

Seeming to recognise the voice of 
authority, the ‘keelies’ slowly and 
reluctantly backed out on deck where 
they stood, sullen figures of truculence 
and discontent, mouths twisted, arms 
akimbo, ready to give trouble. Another 
razor appeared, while the owner of 
the other whirled it swiftly above his 
head at the end of the string. Knowing 
what would happen to his face if the 
whirling was followed by a swift and 
sudden slash, the mate made a dive 
for the rail and whipped out a heavy 
galvanised iron belaying-pin which he 
could throw from out of the razor’s 
range. Three of the apprentices, who 
had all come out on deck, did the same, 
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while three more stowaways could be 
ssen coming aft from the direction of 
the forecastle. What the result of 
the affray that would certainly have 
iollowed might have been no one can 
tell; for the captain, from the break 
of the poop, intervened. 

“Hoist the flag for the police, 
mister,’ he shouted curtly. 

The word police had an immediate 
effect. Doubtless the stowaways 
imagined when the ship sailed from 
Port Glasgow that they would be free 
irom police interference for some time 
to come; they had not bargained for 
a delay of four days, windbound, at 
the Tail of the Bank—a delay which 
causod the hunger that had driven 
them prematurely from their hiding- 
places. They looked towards the shore 
in despair; they even looked down at 
the water, but its cold, grey surface was 
intensely repellent. 

“We're quiet, decent chaps, mister ; 
pull yer flag doon,” one of them whined. 

Further abject appeals took up ten 
minutes during which the mate silently 
regarded the six ‘keelies’ as if they 
were strange biological specimens. Out 
of countenance, and tired of whining, 
they sat down wearily on one of the 
spare spars, and soon after a tender 
surged alongside. This brought the 
stowaways to their feet and to the rail, 
irom where they saw, on the tender’s 
deck, six policemen who grinned 
dslightedly as through the coal-dust 
which coated the faces of the scare- 
crows at the rail they recognised 
criminals they had been after for 
some time and almost given up. The 
ttuculence had oozed right out of the 
gangsters, and the razors had been 
returned to their hiding-places; and, 
indeed, the sight of those big West 
Highland policemen, armed with 
batons, might well have daunted 
much braver men than those six slum 
tats. Drenched by a heavy rain-squall 
which swept over the Wamphray at 
that inopportune moment, they boarded 
the tender, where three of them were 
Promptly handcuffed. The tender was 
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cast loose, and, with a triumphant 
hoot on the steam whistle, headed for 
the Renfrewshire shore. 

An unpleasant incident, but the 
stowaways seemed to have changed 
the luck; for during the squall the 
wind shifted to the north-west. After 
a short wait to make sure the change 
was permanent, a string of signal flags 
hoisted at the gaff end brought the 
tug off from Princes Pier. The windlass 
was connected by a chain messenger 
to the barrel at the side of the donkey- 
room, and the donkey-engine started. 
The cable came rattling in, and soon 
the anchor was aweigh. To the mate 
the operation, which he superintended, 
seemed bewilderingly swift ; the anchor 
was at the hawse-pipe almost as soon 
as he realised it had been broken out 
of the ground. There had, of course, 
been no singing; for chanties are an 
aid to manual labour, not accompani- 
ments to donkey-engines; and there 
seemed to be something almost indecent 
about the way the Wamphray had 
sneaked away from her anchorage. 

With the tug towing gallantly ahead 
she rounded the Cloch and soon shut 
out the Gareloch, made dismal by the 
sight of laid-up ships, from view. Off 
Dunoon the first of the ebb. made; 
with the wind broad off on the star- 
board quarter the strain on the tug 
was eased, so that at times the bight 
of the hawser dipped in the water. 
It was time to get some sail on her. 
The upper topsail halliards were taken 
to the donkey, and it was not until 
the upper topgallant yards were being 
hoisted by hand that a chanty was 
at last heard. The soloist was Danny 
Dwyer, and he sang “ Whisky-Johnny.” 
He sang it with feeling, possibly born 
of the knowledge that for the next 
four or five months he was likely to be 
a total abstainer. 

Off Pladda the tug was let go, and 
the Wamphray surged on under her 
own sail, making about seven knots. 
The mate took all hands, except the 
helmsman, on to the forecastle-head 
to cat and fish the anchor. On the 

R 
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poop Captain Macdonald, keen and 
alert, paced fore and aft, walking with 
a sailorly gait and poise, subconsciously 
balancing himself against his vessel’s 
increasing motion. As he walked 
forward he noted the trim of the sails, 
and watched the effect of the wind’s 
action on them; when he wheeled 
to retrace his steps he always turned 
to windward to glance at the weather 
sky. At the after-end of his promenade 
he often paused to peer at the compass- 
card in the binnacle to see that the 
helmsman was on his course. Self- 
reliant, serenely competent, he was 
typical of the magnificent race of 
Scottish shipmasters who, even at 
that late date, refused to believe that 
sail was doomed. 

All unknown to him his big new 
ship was being admired. Coasting 
skippers, hurrying up the firth to 
catch the tide at the river berths, 
sheered over to have a closer look 
at her in the failing light; for the 
westering sun was drawing down 
towards the dim, mist-capped Mull of 
Kintyre. Leaning over to the moderate 
breeze she had a rough beauty of her 
own as she sailed southward that 
spring evening. It could only be a 
rough beauty, for her sails were as 
yet unstretched and unbleached ; the 
new canvas had a dull greyish tinge 
and was streaked with coal-dust ; but 
she had borrowed a grace of movement 
from the running waves and a grace 
of line from the immersion caused by 
over three thousand tons of coal being 
poured into her hold. None but a 
thoroughbred clipper could look as well 
in ballast trim as she did when loaded ; 
whereas a big modern cargo-carrier like 
the Wamphray when flying light could 
be an ugly spectacle. Only when loaded 
* down to her marks did she look as if she 
might claim some distant relationship 
with the fine-lined ships of the past. 

Not even the captain’s room in a 
sailing-ship was more sacred than the 
part of the deck on which Captain 
Macdonald was pacing fore and aft. 
No one else dare mount to the poop 


save by the lee ladder; no one, not 
even the officer of the watch, dare 
remain on the weather side of the poop 
while he was on it; so when he looked 
up from the binnacle and started to 
walk forward he got one of the surprises 
of his life when he saw three coal. 
blackened men come up the weather 
ladder and make their way aft. 

“More stowaways!” he muttered 
angrily. “They can’t possibly be 
sailors!” 

One of the men was in early middle. 
age, the other two were younger. They 
came straight towards him, stopped, 
and, in a perfunctory way, touched 
their foreheads with their forefingers in 
a sort of salute. 

“You the boss?” the middle-aged 
man asked. 

Too astonished and indignant tw 
speak, the captain could only admit the 
implication by nodding his head. 

‘““Weel, we hope ye wonna mind, 
sir, but we want t’ get tae Californy, 
an’ we hevna ony money.” 

Captain Macdonald gasped. “ We 
hope ye wonna mind!” Three utterly 
unwanted men had surreptitiously 
added themselves to his ship’s com- 
pany for a passage of well over four 
months, and there were no means of 
landing them—then hoped he wouldn't 
mind! He felt as if he must explode, 
yet the hot words that sprang to his 
lips were never uttered. The man who 
had addressed him was no loafer, and 
certainly no criminal. Filthy, haggard, 
and unshaven he was, but he had a 
clear eye and a pleasant face. He was 
respectful, yet full of self-respect, and 
he stood squarely on his feet, looking 
the captain straight in the eyes, neither 
cringing nor seeking to be truculent. 

“We wud be gled tae work oor 
passage, sir,” he continued earnestly. 

“Work your passage !”’ the captail 
snorted. ‘‘ What are you?” 

“ Miners, sir ; coal miners—but we've 
been oot 0’ work for five months.” 

‘Miners ! you’d be no use aboard 4 
ship like this. She isn’t even a steam- 
boat—thank God!” 
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not “ We'll dae onything ye tell us, sir,” “I can’t turn back to land these men, 
lare | the men pleaded eagerly. so I’m going to sign them on for the 
oop Captain Macdonald had a toughness passage at a shilling a month. Take 
ked § of mind, soul, and body which nothing them along to the fo’e’sle and tell the 
| to | imaginable could affect—at least hardly cook to give them a meal.” 

‘ises | anything. He turned on his heel, At eight o’clock, after the watches 
oal- | walked aft, squinted into the binnacle, for the voyage had been picked, the 


ther | then came forward again. second mate relieved the mate who 

“H’m!” he said gruffly. “‘When had been keeping the second dog- 

red § did you come aboard ? ” watch, but had lingered for a few 

be “ Monday nicht, sir.” minutes of his watch below to discuss 
“Monday! and this is Saturday! the affairs of the day. 

die. # Are you hungry ?” “* You're going to have a strong watch 


"hey “We're gey empty, sir; but we this passage,” he said. ‘I’m going to 
ped, | hevna fasted a’ the time. Ye see, we be thoroughly unselfish. I propose to 


ched | brocht some tuppeny pies wi’ us.” keep one of those miner blokes in my 
rsinf’ The mate, having finished his job watch and give you the cther two.” 
with the anchor, had come aft and “* How very kind of you,” the second 


aged | appeared on the lee side of the poop, mate retorted. ‘ Will you also tell me 
where he stood glaring across to star- what I am going to do with them ? 
i to § board with eyes that seemed to bulge What sort of work could a coal-miner 
t the § out like door-knobs. do aboard a windjammer ? ” 

“Here, mister,” the captain cried. What, indeed ? 

uind, 
_— lI. 

‘We} The three miners—M‘Intyre, the wind her angle of heel was small, and 
terly | eldest, Shaw, and Kelly—entered the when she did lean over an extra few 
vusly § forecastle diffidently. They weresome- degrees she recovered with a jerk that 
com- | what bewildered by their surroundings, showed she was almost unnecessarily 
four | and a little sea-sick. They felt keenly stable. The Village Line have certainly 
is of | their unaccustomed réle of unskilled got a powerful, practically fool-proof, 
Idn't } workmen, and they were interlopers, ship this time, Captain Macdonald 
lode, | overcrowding living quarters already reflected as he indulged in his pre- 
0 his | well filled. From sea-chests and bunks breakfast walk on the poop. At the 
who f hostile faces stared coldly at them, break of the poop he stopped and 
, and f but almost at once they found an ally. watched the starboard watch, which 
gard, Danny Dwyer pointed to the only was busy washing down the main-deck. 
ad 4} three bunks that remained vacant; Shaw and a first-voyage apprentice were 
2 was i then in a voice that could be heard unsteadily dragging the hose towards 
, andi by every man in the forecastle he the second mate, who was playing it 
king f gave them the recipe for asserting their on the deck planking; M‘Intyre was 


*ither racial superiority. clumsily scrubbing with a coir broom, 
nt. “Tf a Squarehead or a Dago looks while Danny Dwyer tried to teach him 
; OO F sideways at you, plug him,” he said. a more correct method of using it. 

stly. | “If he says anything, plug him again.” Three days later the Wamphray, 


ptai: | Next morning the Wamphray, with close-hauled on the starboard tack 
‘all sail set to the fresh north-westerly and making a south-west course, was 
we've ff Wind, was slashing her way tothesouth- a couple of hundred miles out into 
ward. She had madesuch good progress the Atlantic. While the captain and 
ard 8 that the dim blue outline of the County the mate were taking their noon 
team-f Down hills were broad on the weather sights a cloud of canvas showed up 
beam. Considering the strength of the on the weather bow. It developed into 
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a four-masted barque standing in for 
the Irish coast and probably making 
for Queenstown. By the time Captain 
Macdonald and his mate sat down to 
dinner the stranger was drawing abeam, 
and the second put his head inside the 
open skylight. 

“That ship is making her number, 
sir,” he reported. 

“See what ship it is,” the captain 
said. 

The second mate got the signal- 
book out of the companionway, and 
there was a pattering of feet overhead, 
probably of a couple of apprentices 
running aft to the signal halliards. 

“It’s the Ruarden, sir,” the second 
mate announced. 

“H’m! that old skinflint Captain 
Owens,’’ the captain remarked. ‘‘ Hoist 
the answering pennant,then our number, 
and ask him to report us all well.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

From then on the second mate kept 
up a sort of running commentary down 
the skylight, while Captain Macdonald 
grunted replies. 

‘** He’s answered our signal, sir.” 

** Good ”—between two mouthfuls of 
salt pork. 

“* He’s luffing up to pass close, sir.” 

**H’m! what’s he doing that for ? 
Keep your eye on him.” 

** He’s backing his mainyard, sir.” 

“The devil he is,’’ the surprised 
captain commented. 

‘““He’s hoisted another signal, sir. 
‘Short of provisions: starving.’ ”’ 

““He would,” Captain Macdonald 
snorted. “The damned cadger plays 
that trick every voyage. He’s too 
mean to lay in a proper stock of 
provisions in a foreign port; then he 
tries to bum off every outward-bounder 
he meets after he passes the Western 
Islands. All right; signal ‘Send a 
boat.’ I'll be up in a minute.” 

When he reached the poop the 
Ruarden was a little abaft the beam 
with her mainyard backed to check her 
headway. 

““Square the mainyards,” Captain 
Macdonald ordered. He called for the 
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steward. ‘We'll give him half a 
cask of beef and a sackful of biscuits,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ That'll be plenty ; she ought 
to fetch Queenstown by the day after 
tomorrow, snyway.” 

With the sails on the mainmast 
aback the Wamphray was forging 
ahead at the rate of about two knots, 
waiting for the Ruarden’s boat which, 
rowed by four men and steered by an 
officer, was just coming round the 
stern. Captain Macdonald, who was 
standing with the mate, happened to 
look down on the main-deck, where 
some of the hands were waiting to 
throw a rope to the boat, and noticed 
the three miners; they were just 
below the break of the poop and were 
looking up at him with apprehension 
showing plainly on their faces. Some- 
one must have warned them, he 
reflected ; they would hardly have the 
sea sense to realise their danger. The 
mate noticed them at the same time. 

“This is a good chance to get rid oi 
our stowaways, sir,” he suggested. 

“It is,” the captain agreed. 

“That is if Captain Owens would 
give them a passage.” 

““He would have to give them a 
passage, mister,” the captain retorted. 
“We've got the bulge on him—no 
passage for stowaways, no provisions.” 
He again looked down at the three 
wistful faces on the main-deck. “ Yes, 
he would have to give them a passage,” 
he continued, ‘‘ but, somehow, I don’t 
think I shall ask him.” 

The provisions were lowered into 
the boat and received by a shame- 
faced young second mate who con- 
firmed that the Ruarden was bound for 
Queenstown for orders, and admitted 
that she had not made an unduly 
long passage. He did not ask for 
anything else; indeed he could not 
get away quickly enough. The boat 
was sheered off, and the men bent 
to their oars. The Wamphray’s main- 
yards were laid against the lee back: 
stays and she continued her voyage. 

Before she got down to the fringe 
of the north-east trades the thre 
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sowaways were fitting in, and every 
day found them becoming a little 
more useful: It could not be said that 
they were happy, though. They were 
married men and had families, for 
whose sakes they had embarked on 
this seemingly mad enterprise, and 
they were homesick—the only men in 
the forecastle who were. Danny 
Dwyer did not remember ever having 
a home, could not even remember 
having had parents; while none of 
the others had seen a relative for 
years. With the coming of the trades 
the miners became more cheerful, 
however ; that was the most pleasant 
part of the voyage, and even the 
fondest of parents, and most uxorious 
of husbands, could not resist its charm. 
Day after day the sun climbed higher 
into the white, fleecy clouds that flecked 
the blue sky, but the fresh trade-wind 
kept the atmosphere deliciously cool. 
Everything conspired to soothe troubled 
minds. The only noises were the hum 
of the breeze in the rigging, the splash 
of the breaking bow-wave, and the swish 
of the sea along the sides. 

There was always something to 
interest newcomers to the tropics. 
From the shallow hollows between the 
wave-crests shoals of flying-fish rose 
like winged, flashing pearly bars, flew 
low above the surface of the sea, then 
dropped back, exhausted, to where 
their enemies—bonita and albacore— 
awaited them. Porpoises gambolled 
tight under the spike jibboom as if 
daring the oncoming ship to touch 
thm. The cleanliness and healthiness 
oi the life was such as back in their 
native village the miners could never 
have dreamed of. When the north-east 
ttades petered out the Wamphray 
entered a belt of calm, baffling winds 
aid heavy rain-squalls which kept the 
lands busy hauling the heavy yards 
about. That lasted a week; then she 
picked up the south-east trades and went 
if close-hauled on the port tack in an 
‘ideavour to weather Cape St Roque. 

It was the second day after the line 
td been crossed that nostalgia. again 
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disturbed the stowaways. It hit them 
simultaneously, with a force they could 
not understand. During the second 
dog-watch they sat together on the- 
main-hatch, talking earnestly about 
home ; it was as if something almost 
irresistible was directing their thoughts 
back to Scotland, and it seemed to be 
useless to try and fight against it. 

“Wee Sandy wis gaun tae the 
school this month,” Shaw said wist- 
fully. ‘I can jist imagine the little 
fella comin’ in through the gate wi’ his 
bag fu’ o’ books on his back.” 

“* Ay,” M‘Intyre sighed. 

“* Ay, ay,” Kelly echoed. 

Eight bells were struck, and they 
separated, Shaw and M‘Intyre going 
below. The mate came up the com- 
panionway to take over the deck. 

“By the wind,” the second mate 
gave him in lieu of a course. 

“By the wind,” the mate acknow- 
ledged. 

“It’s funny, but there’s a curious 
smell of gas for’a’d there,” the second 
mate said. 

“Gas! perhaps somebody across in 
Pernambuco has forgotten to turn it 
off,” the mate answered lightly. 

Though Captain Macdonald knew his 
ship was no racer he believed in getting 
the best out of her, and expected his 
officers to do the same. At half-past 
five next morning the mate turned his 
watch to and went round the deck, 
sweating up halliards and hauling taut 
braces. The men had just belayed 
the weather main-brace when the mate 
crossed the deck to where the boatswain 
stood with the rest of the watch. 

“TIsn’t there a smell of gas about, 
bo’s’n ?” he asked. 

‘“*T’ve been thinkin’ I was smellin’ 
it since four o’clock, sir,” the boatswain 
answered. 

“Holy Mike!’ Danny Dwyer cried. 
** Will ye just look at that ventilator ? ”’ 

They looked at the ventilator; a 
thin, but steady stream of black 
greasy smoke was. coming out of its 
capacious maw. The Wamphray’s 
cargo was on fire! 
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The voyage during which nothing 
was likely to happen was not working 
out in accordance with the pilot’s 
forecast ; but Captain Mecdonald was 
not going to allow the latest happening 
to disturb him. 

“There’s no need for panic,” he 
said serenely. ‘We're in an area of 
true winds and fine weather. There’s 
no danger to life; for even if we had 
to abandon her this minute the coast 
of Brazil is less than a hundred miles 
away and dead to leeward. I could 
put the helm up, square away, and 
run for Bahia; but what would be 
the result ? The ship would get into 
the hands of a lot of land sharks, and 
half the crew would get Yellow Jack. 
Shorten her down to the six tops’ls to 
ease the draught, mister; then we’ll 
try and locate the fire.”’. 

While the hands were shortening 
sail Captain Macdonald filled and lit 
his pipe, then sat down on the cabin 
skylight and pondered. His thoughts 
ran somewhat on these lines. The 
fire must be due to spontaneous com- 
bustion, especially as the coal was 
wet when loaded. In almost all cases 
of spontaneous combustion the fire 
is deep-seated, probably because of 
greater pressure from above and no 
air. Usually it is in the wake of a 
hatch, owing to so much breakage 
there when the coal is being tipped 
into the hold from the waggons. If 
the fire is deep-seated it would be a 
waste of time to try and smother it 
out; much better jettison cargo at 
once and try to get down to the 
seat of it. 

Before loading commenced an iron 
gas-pipe had been secured up and 
down the after-part of each hatchway 
to enable the temperatures to be 
taken in different parts of the hold. 
Starting aft, the mate lowered a ther- 
mometer down each pipe in turn. 
Both forward and aft the temperature 
was little above normal, but when the 
thermometer was drawn up out of the 
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main-hatch it registered 105°. Captain 
Macdonald whistled when told, and a 
moment later the second mate reported 
smoke issuing from the main lowermast 
head. 

“* That settles it, mister,” the captain 
declared. ‘‘ The fire is in the lower 
hold, and the thermometer shows that 
it’s amidships—straight down from 
the main-hatch I would say. Get the 
lowermast cap covered up, for the 
draught goes straight down from it to 
the keelson ; then rig your gear for 
getting cargo out of the main-hatch 
at once.” 

** What shall I do with it, sir ?” 

“Dump it into the sea, mister ; what 
else can you do with it? You'll be 
glad enough to get rid of it when they 
get down near the fire. Get your 
gear rigged and tell the donkeyman to 
raise steam on his boiler.” 

The rigging of the gear was simple. 
One whip, for lifting the coal out of 
the hatch, was rove through a block 
secured to the mainstay overhead; 
another whip rove through a block 
lashed to the lee side of the mainyard 
would be used to swing the coal out 
over the rail. The falls of both whips 
would be taken to the barrels of the 
donkey-engine. While the rigging of 
the cargo gear was going on the car- 
penter made two coal tubs out of a 
salt-beef barrel, and fitted them with 
rope bridles. The mainyard was 
trimmed to its most effective position, 
and the two main topsails furled. All 
was ready for discharging. Not with- 
out trepidation the main-hatch covers 
were removed, but no cloud of black 
smoke shot upward. There was 4 
stronger smell of gas, but in the square 
of the hatch the coal lay black, innocent 
and harmless. Only the smoke pouring 
in greater volume from the ventilators, 
and the steadily rising temperature, 
as indicated by the thermometer wher 
it came up out of the gas-pipe at the 
end of its length of spun-yarn, sugges 
that deep down in the Wamphray’s 
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powels there smouldered a fire which, 
unless successfully dealt with, would 
ultimately destroy her. Under head- 
sails, and with only four of the eighteen 
square-sails that she carried set, she 
moved slowly and sedately to the 
southward. 

What sort of work could a coal- 
miner do aboard a windjammer ? 
Here was the answer to the second 
mate’s question, given after five weeks 
of partial effacement. Hardly had the 
wooden covers, the fore and aft girder, 
and the hatch beams been removed 
when M‘Intyre, Shaw, and Kelly 
dropped down on top of the coal. 
They got no orders; it just seemed 
to them to be the natural thing to do, 
and, as soon as they found out from 
the boatswain where the shovels were 
kept, they did it. Their attitude 
indicated clearly that this was their 
pigeon. They made the shovels ring 
and the coal fly. Within five minutes 
Danny Dwyer, who was down in the 
square of the hatch with them, hooked 
the hoisting whip on to the bridle of 
the first tub and shouted, “ Hoist 
away.” A cheer arose as it came out 
of the hatchway and was swung out 
to the rail where its contents were 
dumped into the sea, while without 
any waste of time the second tub 
was being filled. With a break of 
half an hour for dinner the miners 
toiled on, and they only left the hatch 
when they could no longer see. The 
hatch was covered and the men went 


jorward to rinse the coal-dust off with - 


sea-water. A few minutes later the 
steward called them aft; the captain 
lad told him to issue a tot of rum to 
each. No mention had been made of 
Dwyer, but he went along hopefully. 

The captain was helping the mate 
‘0 some corned beef hash when the 
steward entered the cabin. 

“These stowaways won't take their 
grog, sir,”” he announced. 

“Why not ? ”’ the captain demanded. 

“They say they’re temperance, sir ; 
but that Liverpool Irishman says 
though he hasn’t worked as hard as 
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them he’s swallowed twice as much 
coal-dust.”’ 

“Yes, and he would swallow twice 
as much grog as anybody else in the 
ship if he got half a chance,” the 
captain said with a smile. ‘‘ Give him 
a good tot, steward.” 

Next morning the three miners, with 
Dwyer, were back in the square of the 
hatch as soon as they could see. 
Though the temperature of the hold 
had risen to 109° there was no smoke 
in the hatchway, and the coal looked 
as harmless as ever. Tub after tub 
full of coal came up through the hatch, 
and before work ceased in the evening 
the hole that was being excavated had 
reached below the level of the *tween- 
decks. Early next morning smoke 
began to rise in clouds from beneath 
the men’s feet, causing them to gasp 
and choke so much that they had to 
take occasional spells on deck to fill 
their lungs with fresh air. For two 
days the grim work went on like that, 
then the coal became so hot that the 
men felt as if they were standing on 
top of an oven, and they could only 
endure short spells below. The soles 
of their boots were burnt and cracked, 
so stout planks were lowered into the 
hold for them to stand on. The mate 
connected the hose for washing decks 
to the force-pump, and Dwyer was 
soon playing the water all over the 
bottom of the hole. It did little to 
allay the stifling heat, but still the 
tubs of coal, hot and smoking now, 
came up through the hatchway. When 
the four men came up on deck at sunset 
they were about all in—and Dwyer got 
an extra drink that night. 

By next morning the temperature 
was up to 112°, but the indomitable 
four descended into the superheated 
hold, with its greasy smoke, dust, and 
gas, as soon as the covers were taken 
off. They were almost down to the 
bottom of the lower hold by then, and 
the sides of the hole they had dug were 
so steep that at times the coal slithered 
down, threatening to half bury them 
and adding clouds of dust to the 
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smoke. Obstinately they dug till, 
choking and faint, they had to crawl 
out of the hatch, stagger to the rail, 
lean out over the sea, and breathe 
deeply of the little air that was moving. 
Down they went again, but the heat 
was so intense that they could only 
do a short spell, and when they came 
up they went up on to the forecastle- 
head, flopped down on the deck plank- 
ing, and lay there in pools of their own 
sweat. : 

‘** Come on, chaps,’’ M‘Intyre cried as 
soon as he recovered. 

As they passed along on their way 
to the hatch they noticed that the two 
hands at the force-pump were also 
having a spell. 

“Pump, blast ye, pump, while yer 
betters descend into hell,’ Dwyer 
growled. 

They got down to find the bottom 
of the hole so foul that they could 
hardly breathe; then, before they 
had filled the first tub, there was a 
rumble of falling coal just abaft them, 
and they felt as if they were standing 
right in front of a blast furnace. 


Through the smoke there showed a 
naked red glow: they had reached the 


fire. With a shout Dwyer groped for 
the nozzle of the hose and turned the 
jet of water straight on to the glowing 
coal. In an instant the men were en- 
veloped in a cloud of white steam which 
rose through the hatchway and reached 
half-way up the lowermast. Thoroughly 
anxious, and almost blinded, the mate 
made his way to the hatch. 

** Are you all right down there ? ’’ he 
shouted. 

There was an anxious wait, then the 
sound of Danny Dwyer’s voice came up 
faintly through the steam. 

* All right, sir; and we’ve found the 
ould fire,”’ he cried. 

Gradually the steam cleared suffi- 
ciently for him to see what he was 
doing with the hose. 

“More water, sir; make them 
square-headed hoodlums pump!’ he 
yelled. 
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Softer men would have come y 
out of the hold then, but the three 
miners and the sailor reckoned they 
had the fire beaten if they could only 
hold on. 

‘* More water !”? Dwyer yelled again, 

The mate put two fresh hands on 
to the force-pump, and they worked 
the handles till the pump rocked, 
The steam was now so thin that the 
men below could be seen from the 
deck. The three miners seemed ty 
have gone mad ; with almost maniace!| 
fury they were breaking up the dark 
crust that had formed on the glowing 
fire so that the water could reach it 
directly, and small jets of steam were 
spirting out all over it. By the evening 
the steam and smoke had cleared away, 
and the temperature of the hold was 
down to 98°. The fire had been 
extinguished. 

A little later Captain Macdonald sent 
for the stowaways. They had learned 
something of sea etiquette by that 
time, so they mounted the poop by 
the lee ladder and very respectfully 
crossed to the weather side. There 
they stood with clothing torn and 
scorched, hair singed, eyes red, and 
faces as black as the coal they had 
been getting rid of. 

“Well, men,” the captain said, “1 
hated the sight of you the first time 
you came up here ; but that’s all over, 
and I have decided to promote you. 
As you know, in accordance with the 
law, I signed you on as boys at 4 
shillmg a month; but I have just 
made an entry in the official log to the 
effect that you are promoted to ordinary 
seamen at two pounds a month, the 
standard rate of pay. I won’t forget 
what you have done, and I’ll see that 
you get a chance when we reacli 
*Frisco.” 

M‘Intyre blushed, and, as he hated 
to be detected in the act of blushing, 
it was well that his face was thoroughly 
coated with coal-dust and sweat. 

“Ach, it was naething, sir,” he 
spluttered. 
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The Wamphray was a vastly different 
ship after the fire. With something 
like two feet extra freeboard she was 
more nimble, and she moved faster 
through the water. With all sail 
again set she heeled over more readily’ 
to the thrust of the trade-wind, and 
behaved more like a real ship than, as 
previously, a sluggish floating ware- 
house. It could no longer be said of 
her that she was as stiff as a church, 
and Captain Macdonald noticed the 
change at once. 

“How much coal do you think you 
dumped, mister ?” he asked the mate. 

“T was keeping a rough tally, sir, 
and I made it about four hundred tons,” 
the mate answered. 

“Four hundred tons! and practi- 
cally all out of the lower hold! She’ll 
sail all the better and she'll steer better, 
but she may be a bit tender.” 

Though not actually overloaded 
according to the law, there was no 
doubt that the Wamphray had been 
waded to an extent that did not 
permit her to do herself justice; for 
as she swept down the South Atlantic 
it was obvious that she was almost 
two knots faster. She ate up the miles 
of south latitude, and within another 
week was almost clear of the tropics. 
The Southern Cross climbed higher in 
the heavens. Off the Plate she ran 
into the tail-end of a pampero, which 
did not cause her master undue 
anxiety, but which came as a reminder 
that the fine-weather sailing had come 
toan end. The winter nip of higher 
latitudes was in the air. The spare 
spars on deck, and the boats, were 
secured with extra lashings; the 
carpenter went round the hatch coam- 
ings, tightening old wedges, hammering 
innew ones; life-lines were stretched 
along the main-déck—for, though owing 
to the increased freeboard there should 
be less chance of heavy water coming 
aboard, it would be early winter away 
down south. 


On the morning of the seventy-third 
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day out from the Tail of the Bank all 
the hands of the port watch were on 
the look-out forland. A fresh northerly 
gale, with occasional snow-squalls, was 
blowing; the sky was gloomy and 
louring; the grey-crested seas ran 
viciously. Careful, as usual, Captain 
Macdonald had shortened down to 
upper and lower topsails and foresail. 
It was the mate who first sighted the 
land, and he saw it as a vivid white 
patch showing through the dregs of a 
snow-squall that had just passed over. 
That squall cleared entirely, and the 
snow-clad peaks of Tierra del Fuego 
showed along the starboard beam. 
A few minutes later Staten Island, 
mysterious, desolate, and rock-bound, 
loomed up on the port bow. Captain 
Macdonald hauled the Wamphray up 
a couple of points and headed for the 
entrance to the Straits of Le Maire. 
Soon after growing daylight revealed 
that she was not alone; about three 
miles astern was another full-rigged. 
ship, carrying all sail. 

The Straits of Le Maire did not 
provide a short-cut round the Horn, 
but they did provide a short-cut to 
it, and every shipmaster felt that the 
sooner he got there the better in case 
he missed a favourable slant round it. 
The Straits are about five miles wide 
and fairly free of obstructions. Now 
a five-mile passage would seem to 
give ample sea room; but if, goaded 
by one of the terrific tide-rips that 
are prevalent, a vessel suddenly takes 
the bit in her teeth and charges towards 
the beach, two and a half miles does 
not give too much room in which to 
get her in hand again. Many fine 
ships have left their ribs to rust on 
the foul coast of Staten Island; for, 
owing to the deeply ridged nature of 
the bottom, there are also violent over- 
falls in which a ship, refusing to answer 
her helm, will turn right round. 

Few of the Wamphray’s crew were 
ignorant of the dangers of that five 
miles’ wide passage, and there was a 
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perceptible tenseness aboard as she 
swept between its uninhabited shores 
that bleak winter morning. A squall, 
heavily laden with snow, came at 
her like a bolt from the blue, and she 
heeled over to it, though not danger- 
ously; for the wind was well aft— 
about three points on the starboard 
quarter. For a matter of ten minutes 
the squall howled and the ship ran 
blindfolded; for no man could see 
farther than the end of the jibboom. 
The snow thinned and Captain Mac- 
donald, standing beside the wheel 
and anxiously watching the steering, 
became aware of a vast overfall right 
ahead, and spread out on both bows. 
The water was flowing this way and that 
in great eddies and churning whirlpools. 

** Hand to the lee wheel,’ he shouted. 

The Wamphray rushed into the 
violently disturbed water. It took 
her into its rigid grip, and surged and 
snarled around her; she fought for 
her head, then shied to windward, 
crashing into waves that flung spray 
as high as her foreyard. 

‘Hard up the helm! Stand by 
tops’] halliards! All hands on deck !” 
the captain roared. 

She would not look at her helm, 
and as she swerved to starboard so, 
inevitably, she listed to port. While 
the two men at the wheel hove on the 
spokes in a feverish effort to give her 
more helm she became convulsed and 
flew up into the wind with an increased 
velocity that was sickening. Her 
head was swinging to the north; the 
clouds above her were scudding south ; 
as her great spars passed across the 
sky the combination produced an 
absolutely terrifying illusion of speed. 
She lurched violently, and awe-struck 
men clutched frantically at rails and 
belaying-pins to save themselves from 
being catapulted to leeward with 
stunning force. Over and still over 
she went till the lower yard-arms 
touched the sea—and still over. 

“Lower away the tops’l! 
everything rip!” 

It was too late. The masts were 


Let 
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lying over at such a fearful angle tha; 
the parrals of the heavy yards woul 
not come down them. Captain Mag. 
donald had got up to windward afte 
a struggle, and he and the mate were 
hanging on to the mizzen shrouds, 
their legs dangling down the steep 
slope of the deck planking. Almos 
dumb with horror they saw the angle 
of heel increase slowly and inexorably, 
with not the slightest sign of a roll 
to windward to herald a recovery, It 
was the weight of the masts, yards, 
and sails leaning out over the sea that 
was pulling her lee rail deeper into the 
water; and the howling squall was 
adding to the leverage. There was a 
terrific strain aloft, yet nothing, not 
even a rope-yarn, carried away ; things 
might have been better with less 
perfection of strength. The fury of 
the squall eased ; for the first time the 
listing movement was checked, though 
there was no sign of a recovery. Cap- 
tain Macdonald turned to the mate. 


“The masts!” he said. “The 
mizzen first !”’ 
It had come to that. The mate 


nodded, let go his hold of the shroud, 
slithered to leeward, and went dow 
on to the main-deck to collect the 
carpenter and a few hands. It is 
possible that the Wamphray could 
have been saved if during that shor‘ 
period of unstable equilibrium th 
mizzen-mast had fallen into the sea, 
where it would have acted as a drag 
and held her stern up to the wind while 
her head fell off before it. In such an 
emergency it is, of course, not the 
actual masts that are cut, it is the 
weather shrouds and backstays ; and 
without theirsupport the masts immedi- 
ately topple over. With the old- 
fashioned rigging it was comparatively 
easy, for axes and sheath-knives soon 
severed the hemp lanyards. With 
modern ships it was different, though 
theory maintained that it was not 
difficult. If the cast-iron box-screw was 
hit a violent blow with a maul or an 
axe it was supposed to fly into frag- 
ments; but aboard the Wamphray 
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> that | that fateful morning no man could captain and mate looked at each other 
vould § maintain a stance to swing a maul, despairingly, knowing they were being 
Mae- § oven if the force of the wind would warned. A moment later a deeper 
after f have let him. The screw suffered no rumble, as of an avalanche, drowned 
Were ff greater violence than would have been’ all other sounds, and the half-buried 
touds, f imparted by the tapping of a claw- ship shuddered as if something gar- 
steep # hammer. The truth was that there gantuan had hit her. It was not a 
Imost J was one thing designers of all-steel few tons of coal slithering to leeward + 
angle # ships could not contrive; though they this time; it was half the cargo. 
rably, § could rig them in strength, they could With a wild heave the Wamphray fell 
& roll § not, in an emergency, dismast them. flat on her side; and the vast network 
y. It Another squall struck the Wamphray of masts, yards, and rigging, still 
yards, § and broke her poise; as she lurched intact, crashed into the sea, churning 
a that § farther over a series of dull, rumbling it into white foam for a distance of 


to the § sounds came from the hold. The sixty yards away. 
1] was 


was a 
Zz, not 


things Although he knew his ship was outside of the bulwark plate and 
1 less J doomed Captain Macdonald’s reaction, clinging grimly to the topgallant rail 
ry of f after he had scrambled to temporary or the braces. They were floating on 
ne the safety, was actually one of relief; for a great heaving raft, lashed by spray 
hough | the strain of watching her turning from the waves that broke. over the 

Cap: ] over, literally foot by foot, had been seaweed-covered turn of the bilge. The 


vi. 


ate. almost unbearable. He looked around boatswain crawled on to the half-round. 

“The | in a detached sort of way and mar- ‘“Do you see that ship, sir?” he 
velled at the revealed measure of shouted. 

ho human adaptability. A sailor in a “Yes, sir; there she is,” the mate 

roud, 


ship at sea does not expect to be cried excitedly. ‘She’s shortened 
down § outside his ship, but that, with two right down, and it looks as if she meant 
et the} exceptions, was where the hands of — to send a boat.” 


It is] the Wamphray were. The captain ‘““No good to us, mister,” Captain 
coul’ | himself was sitting on the teakwood Macdonald answered with resignation. 
=" rail that ran round the poop, with his ‘‘The hatches are under water and 
mn th 


legsthrust inboard between twoshrouds they can’t stand the strain. They’ll 


18 S€i, # and his feet pointing down at the sea go at any minute and she'll fill up and 
a drag} which frothed around the base of the sink like a stone.” 

1 while J horizontal mizzen-mast. Close beside “Tl try to get that starboard life- 
uch a0 | him was the faithful mate. A little boat into the sea, sir.” 

ot the ff farther aft with his legs hooked round _—_‘ “ There’s no harm in trying, mister ; 
is the} a backstay was the steward, straight and it’s certainly too damned cold for 
; and out of the pantry, scantily clad, and swimming.” 

aye still carrying a dishcloth over his arm. The captain’s doubt was understand- 
e old- 


The helmsmen had remained by the able; for the quick launching of the 
atively # wheel, which they had lashed hard up boat presented a desperate problem. 
S$ 00 F to prevent it from spinning. One of The hands could not help being 

With } them, an apprentice, was perched awkward almost to uselessness; for 
though precariously on top of it; the other, every part of the ship that normally 
a8 not § an able seaman, was standing on the was horizontal was now perpendicular, 
ew Was 9 side of the wheel-box. All the way and she was indulging in new and 


or al f tothe main-rigging wind-scourged men, violently dislodging contortions. The 
y ria their oilskin jackets blown half-way skids—heavy steel beams eight feet 
mphray 


up their backs, were lying flat on the above the main-deck—on which the 
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boat stood, or rather used to stand, 
were among the things that were now 
vertical, with the result that the boat’s 
bilge rested with all her weight on the 
inner two chocks of the four on which 
she normally sat. The outer chocks 
were fitted with hinges so that they 
could be folded down to allow the 
boat to slide along the skids when it 
was being swung out, but as boats 
are not launched inboard the inner 
chocks were solid. For fully a minute 
the mate considered the problem of 
getting the boat over those inner 
chocks so that it could be slid down 
into the sea, then came to a decision. 

“Lay along here and get this boat 
out,”’ he shouted. ‘‘ Hook on the davit 
tackles.” 

The second mate, who had been 
lying handy, and Dwyer, climbed to 
the boat and cut the lacing of the 
cover. They were quickly followed 
by the boatswain, the apprentices, and 
the three miners. The carpenter was 
busy cutting the gripe lashings, but 
not another hand came along; indeed 
the majority of the men were clustered 
by the main-rigging, seemingly 
paralysed by fear. The mate’s blister- 
ing tongue failed to shift them, so 
Captain Macdonald took a hand. His 
stentorian voice had not been affected 
hy the shock of the disaster, and he 
told them curtly that if they did not 
help to launch the boat they would 
not be allowed into it when it was 
launched ; and further, if it was not 
launched within five minutes it would 
probably go down with the ship. One 
by one they crawled aft. 

““Lead the falls across the ship’s 
side, boatswain, and we'll drag the 
boat clear of the chocks,” the mate 
ordered. 

The davit-falls were manned, the 
two lines of men extending from the 
rail almost down to the bilge, where 
the sea was breaking. 

‘“‘Haul; put your backs into it!” 
the mate roared. ‘‘ Haul!” 

The boat refused to move. The davit- 
tackles could not get a direct pull 


from the davit-heads; they wer 
leading over the boat’s gunwale—anq 
to the captain every moment seeme; 
an eternity. 

“A chanty, Dwyer,” he cried, “, 
chanty.” 

Once again Danny Dwyer 
‘““Whisky-Johnny.”” Heartened by the 
thought that things could not possibly 
be as bad as they looked when Danny 
could sing, the men got in two frenzied 
pulls with every line of the chorw, 
The boat moved; daylight appeared 
between the keel and the skid. The 
next move came from the miners, who 
had never in their lives seen a boat 
swung out. The captain was puzzled 
when he saw them break away from 
the lines of hauling men and go down 
on to the main-deck. They returned 
immediately with capstan bars and 
climbed up to the ends of the skids; 
and Captain Macdonald realised what 
they were up to. They were going to 
lever the keel of the boat over the 
chocks. The mate realised, too. 

“Haul, boys, haul!” he roared 
excitedly. 

“Up she goes; lift, M‘Intyre, lift,” 
the captain shouted. ‘Up! up! up! 
and—over !”’ 

The boat was clear and sliding down 
the skids. 

“Slack away the falls and let her 
down into the sea, mister ; then get all 
hands into her—quick ! ”’ 

The hands needed no urging to 
follow the boat down the skids. They 
were packed like sardines, but made 
room in the stern-sheets for the captain. 
Before getting in he paused to look 
round. 

““Who the devil are those men by 
the main-rigging ? ” he shouted angrily. 

** Two damned Dagoes, sir,” the mate 
answered with disgust. 

‘‘ They deserve to be left, but I can’t 
do it.” 

‘‘T’ll fetch ’em, sir,” Dwyer cried. 

He shinned up one of the skids, and 
from a davit dropped to the outside 
of the bulwarks. To show his contempt 
for the craven creatures by the main- 
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rigging he ran along the steel plate, 
nis body half bent to the wind. The 
first Dago got on to his knees and 
crawled aft; the second clung tenaci- 
ously to the topgallant rail. Dwyer 
stamped on the knuckles of his clenched 
hands, and the Dago, true to type, tried 
to draw his sheath-knife. 

“Put that back, ye organ-grinder’s 
monkey, or I'll brain ye!” Dwyer 
yelled. 

Whimpering with pain the Dago 
crawled along, but his progress was 
slow, and excited shouts were coming 
from the boat. To accelerate his speed 
Dwyer used the toe of his boot on him, 
and it was while performing that 
errand of merey that the Liverpool 
Irishman lost his life. The ship 
lurched; he overbalanced and fell 
inboard on to the flooded deck. Prob- 
ably he hit his head on the fife-rail, 
or the pump, for he did not come up 
again. A moan of horror ran round 
the boat. 

“Tl get him oot, sir,’ Shaw cried. 

“He’s a grand swimmer; he got 
prizes for divin’ at the Motherwell 
Baths. Let him try, sir,” M‘Intyre 
pleaded. 

The Wamphray gave the answer. 
With a loud hissing noise a column 
ot spray, driven by compressed air, 
shot out from her. 

“The main-hatch has gone, sir,”’ the 
mate shouted. 

“Push off; give way for your lives !”’ 
Captain Macdonald roared. 


The boatswain and the apprentices 
had already manned the oars, and the 
second mate had just raised the boat- 
hook to shove off, when the Dago on 
the starboard bulwark squealed like 
a wounded rabbit, darted aft, and with 
simian-like activity dropped down a 
skid and climbed into thé boat. 

“Pull, for God’s sake, if you don’t 
want to be sucked down with the 
ship!” the captain cried. 

With his own hands he steered the 
boat out between the horizontal main 
and mizzen masts, with their branching 
yards and gear; then, sooner than he 
expected, he was in open water. The 
masts hed sunk as the ship heeled 
farther over. Swiftly she turned 
bottom up and dived head-first, creating 
a giant maelstrom. As they pulled 
hard they became aware that something 
had carried away at last. Like a whale 
coming up to blow one of the wooden 
topgallant-masts broke the surface, 
reared up, then slowly sank; and 
that was the last they saw of the 
Wamphray. Captain Macdonald had 
been present at her birth, had watched 
over her during her adolescence, and 
nursed her during her ordeal of fire ; 
now, with a face like death, he was 
turning away from her grave. 

While they lay on their oars waiting 
for the ship that was bearing down 
on them, it took three strong men to 
stop M‘Intyre from strangling the 
Dago who had cost Danny Dwyer his 
life. 


VII. 


It was the German ship Fritz Reuter, 
bound from Montevideo to Iquique, 
that rescued the crew of the Wamphray 
in the Straits of Le Maire. From 
Iquique Captain Macdonald and _ his 
officers returned to the United Kingdom 
by mail steamer, while the rest of the 
hands were sent home D.B.S.—Dis- 
tressed British Seamen. 

M'Intyre and his friends never got 


to California, but through the captain's 
influence they obtained employment 
in the copper mines near Tocopilla, 
where they soon rose to positions of 
trust. A few years later they returned 
home, mildly affluent, wearing clothes 
of strange cut and speaking fluent, if 
ungrammatical, Spanish to the delight 
of their families and the admiration of 
their fellow-villagers. 
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DESTINATION UNKNOWN. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


I HAD been back from Middle East 
some months transferred to home 
establishment, had been interviewed 
by Miiitary Secretaries at the War 
Office, been attached here, posted 
there, attached again elsewhere; sat 
on an odd court martial or two and 
been involved in various tactical 
exercises, when I found myself again 
at my depot not knowing in the 
least how long I was likely to remain 
there. It was in consequence with 
some relief that, on being summoned 
one day to the orderly-room soon 
after my arrival, I was told to proceed 
on embarkation leave and to report 
after fourteen days to a certain transit 
camp as a member of a draft of officers, 
bound overseas. 

I was not averse to further journey- 
ing, having become used to wandering 
about the face of the globe, but I did 
want to know exactly where I was 
going, and no one could or would 
enlighten me on this point. As a good 
officer should, I arrived at the transit 
camp less than two hours late, and at 
once made it my business to ferret 
out fellow-members of the draft in 
the hopes of gleaning information. I 
confess to mild surprise at the general 
appearance of my future travelling 
companions. They, no doubt, thought 
the same of me, but they did seem 
to be somewhat elderly and bulky to 
be wandering off into the unknown, 
perhaps far, far away from home, 
away from wives and families, tem- 
perate climates and civilised living. 
I eyed some eight of them: their 
combined weight was certainly not 
less than a hundred and twenty stone. 
I looked at their chests: one and all 
wore last war ribbons; I glanced at 
their waist-lines, I studied their faces. 
Had it been peace-time I should have 


said we were going on a@ yachting 
tour to the Riviera, but in war—it 
was impossible. I was defeated. Nor 
could my new friends enlighten me, 
No one had the least idea where he 
was going, though rumour was rife: 
Kenya, Sicily, Cyprus, Dodecanese, or 
Burma. It might be any of them. 
There was but one thing to do—wait 
and see. 

We found ourselves a few days later 
leaning against the gunwales of a fine 
allied steamer scanning the Clyde. 
Now this story, rambling as it may 
appear to be, has nothing whatever 
to do with the Clyde. Yet I cannot 
refrain from extolling her virtues on 
this particular day. I have visited the 
famous firth on many occasions and 
under many circumstances, but never 
have I seen such beauty as that July 
morning delivered to us. ‘The day 
was fresh, with light clouds over the 
hills and that thin blue haze which 
makes deep water seem purple. Loch 
Long, with Hunter’s Quay, lay on our 
port bow, and Dunoon sometimes 
abeam, sometimes astern, according to 
the swing of the ship. I could see the 
entrance to the Gareloch with Gourock 
opposite. As sun climbed sky the 
land began to smile upon us, green and 
lush, and the clusters of grey stone 
houses assumed a softer outlook than 
of wont, though never for a moment 
losing that air of confident ability to 
defy the Clyde at her worst. A vast 
armada of grey steel lay all round us, 
and in the distance, up Greenock way, 
I could see battleships and an aircrait 
carrier. One of those blue-grey forms 
crept closer, noiseless and wraith-like, 
and presently the silence was broken 
by the rubbing of anchor chain against 
ship’s side as she dropped to het 
berth. Away in the distance Arran’s 
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mountain-tops were a pinky purple, 
while houses and trees on the foreshore 
cast their reflections on a smooth and 
mirrored surface. Oh, Clyde, why 
were you so cruel to be thus beautiful 
on a day when men leave their homes 
togo to war? A young officer by my 
side, wearing @ Balmoral, was not the 
only home-sick man aboard the ship 
that day. 

We were a mixed bag, as is to be 
expected these days of war. Army 
officers and airmen were perhaps pre- 
ponderant, but there was also a sprink- 
ling of Navy and Frenchmen. I made 
it my business to talk to the latter. 
One and all seemed desperately anxious 
to show themselves Anglophile. I 
noticed, too, a tendency to criticise the 
Americans. 
to a man; “Giraud,” they said, 
“represents the old school, and the 
old school means Pétain, Gamelin, and 
the sterility of France.” One young 
Frenchman, who struck me in par- 
ticular as being intelligent, held forth 
at some length. “The trouble with 
France,” he declared, “has been that 
the schools have taught everything, 
but have not built up the character 
of youth. Darlan, yes; we knew 
Darlan. He was blinded by hatred 
of the British Navy. Why did the 
Army fail? Because the officers were 
so dreadfully underpaid that they lost 
allinterest, and that attitude descended 
upn the men. You do not know 
what it is to belong to a defeated 
nation,’ he exclaimed, thumping the 
ship’s rail excitedly. “It is humili- 
ating, to say the least.” 

I got the impression that these 
Frenchmen wanted France to be left 
alone, and were frightened that the 
Allies, particularly America, would 
impose upon them a Government 
that they did not desire. Yet, being 
uncertain of themselves, they expected 
our help. A defeated nation must, I 
suppose, inevitably lose some of its 
self-confidence. 

Progressing southwards, so naturally 
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did the weather get warmer, I 
found difficulty in moving about the 
upper decks without interfering with 
the myriads of sun-worshippers. For 
myself, I do not sun-bathe, finding it 
an enervating and sometimes painful 
pastime. Besides, I was too busy 
making myself acquainted with the 
various code calls. I am a dreadful 
duffer at these things, frequently 
inistaking the air-raid alarm bells for 
the boat-station bells, and I find 
myself looking for my lifeboat on the 
port side when it should be on 
the starboard. In one thing only am 
[ consistent : I am never parted from 
my lifebelt. There are several things 
you can share with your fellow-men, 
but a lifebelt is not one of them. 

In several days—I shall not be 
breaking security if I say at least a 
week—our course gave no clue to 
destination, but then one morning I 
found the sun where it should not be, 
and knew we were heading for the 
Mediterranean. 

We approached land at night. A 
glow against the sky, here and there, 
told of neutral towns that knew not 
black-outs ; and soon lighthouses began 
to twinkle, and the gentle swell subsided 
to a flat calm. The air grew warmer, 
the cabins stuffier. It was difficult to 
sleep. We missed the Rock in the 
night, we missed Tangiers, but a day 
or so later our ship was being towed 
cautiously into Algiers harbour by a 
fussy though efficient little tugboat. 
Was this, then, our destination ? Were 
we destined to swell the ranks of the 
British North Africa Army? Once 
again there was little to do but wait 
and see. 

Algiers, scanned from the deck of 
a ship at sea, appears to stretch for 
several miles along the coast. The 
place reminded me of Cape Town; 
for it also is built at the foot of a 
mountain and appears to extend 
about the same distance up the 
foothills. It was extremely hot, and 
on being dumped on the quayside in 
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the middle oi the day 1 was thankful 
for my ‘ Bombay Bowler.’ 

My colleagues and I hung about that 
quayside for at least an hour, feeling 
little, if any, more animated than the 
tons of stores around us. I frequently 
get this ‘inanimate’ feeling when 
travelling under military auspices. As 
@ civilian one does things on one’s own : 
looks for porters or a Cook’s man, or 
just drives away, leaving the baggage 
to look after itself. But as a soldier 
in draft one waits for orders, and the 
orders so seldom seem to come and no 
one seems to know anything, and 
nothing seems to be happening. Then 
quite suddenly and without any 
previous warning, save perhaps vague 
rumour, you see a lorry and people 
you recognise getting into it; so you 
do the same, and behold! in a space 
of time you are dumped, like a sack of 
wheat, at some other unknown, unde- 
sired spot where the hanging around 
process begins all over again. It’s a 
marvel we arrive anywhere at all, but 
oddly enough we do. 

We had plenty of time to explore 


Algiers ; for we remained several days. 
It was a city of enormous crowds— 
American soldiers, British, naval men 
of the Allied nations, French, Algerians, 


Arabs. Trams were packed to over- 
flowing with passengers on the foot- 
boards and jammed alongside the 
driver, hindering, no doubt, the job 
he was supposed to be doing. The 
streets were crowded, the hotels were 
crowded. The large hotel Aliette was 
given over to Allied officers, with a club 
for junior officers leading in from one 
entrance, a club for senior from another. 
Facing the senior officers’ club was a 
courtyard where every officer in Africa 
seemed to collect at opening-time. 
There was little else to be had but 
Algerian wine served in attractive 
earthenware mugs; nevertheless the 
courtyard always appeared to represent 
an island entirely surrounded by 
iumanity. It was the same with 
the restaurants, always overcrowded, 
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though food did not seem in abundance, 
The town is typically French, with 
similar shuttered windows and shutters 
to guard shop entrances, and the 
familiar nomenclature: ‘ Parfumerie,’ 
‘Boucherie Moderne,’ ‘ Bocks & |’occa. 
sion,’ and the like; the same small 
café tables on shaded pavements and 
the palm-tree boulevards—France and 
nowhere else. 

As was to be expected, prices were 
high, but a tendency to overcharge was 
nevertheless noticeable. Three of our 
party, for instance, dining at a restau- 
rant on the sea-front were charged 
sixteen hundred francs for our meal. 
On expostulating, a thousand francs 
were reluctantly knocked off the bill! 
Perhaps the inhabitants themselves did 
not know the value of the franc, though 
it had been stabilised at two hundred to 
the pound sterling. 

A general attitude of political tension 
had settled over the town. One saw 
groups of earnest Frenchmen talking 
excitedly to each other, and knew 
instinctively they were talking politics. 
Lounging in a secluded corner of the 
Aliette Hotel one day, I overheard the 
conversation of a senior French officer 
and three French civil servants. ‘ The 
trouble with France,” the officer said, 
“is that she is decadent. We have 
not been able to produce a man who 
is big enough to rule the destinies of 
our country.” He began to laugh. 
“ As for me, I should not be surprised 
to see the Maréchal open his arms to 
de Gaulle, who will fall into them, the 
* bénédiction’’ being pronounced by 
Laval.” They all laughed at this, 
when he suddenly said, ‘ All that 1s 
left to me is my sense of humour.” 
It was, in my opinion, a rather cynical 
sense of humour. I felt sorry for the 
man, 

We did tours of the city, and went 
for walks in the evening. I was 
impressed with the coolness of the 
Moorish houses. Open courtyards, 
with rooms built round them, seem 
the secret. The blue walls, which are 
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irequent, are said to keep away the 
fies, while tiled floors and plaster 
ceilings look cool even if they may not 
necessarily be so. Several houses had 
Delft-china tiles, patterned with 
pictures of sailing-ships, plastered into 
the walls. These, I was told, were 
the forms of levy paid by Dutch 
corsairs in the early days for right 
of entry to the Barbary coast. We 
had an interesting if not precisely 
comfortable stay in Algiers, but were 
glad when one early dawn another of 
those mysterious lorries appeared at 
our camp, and automatically, with 
obedience born of long habit, we piled 
ourselves into it. 

Outside the town, on a wide tar- 
mac road near an avenue of gum 
trees, the lorry pulled up and waited. 
It was to be a large road convoy which 
had not yet assembled, and this was 
the starting-point. I suppose convoys 
are necessary, but I would have much 
preferred to push on at our own pace 
and in our own time and thus avoid 
dust, overcrowding, and the sole view 
of a lorry tail forty yards to the 
front. 

Presently, from our rear, more 
lorries appeared, and still more, but it 
was not till a group of R.A.S.C. motor- 
cyelists arrived that I knew we would 
soon be moving. These motor-cyclists 
acted as mechanised sheep-dogs during 
our voyage: competent, attentive, 
allowing no lorry-driver to go too fast, 
smoothing out congestion at cross-roads 
with the efficiency cf London policemen, 
rendering aid and making arrangements 
should one of those over-worked, hard- 
ued lorries happen to break down. 
Admirable, courteous, sun - tanned 
young men they were, to whom we 
owe no mean debt of gratitude for a 
comparatively comfortable, well-regu- 
lated journey. Nevertheless I still 
do not like travelling in convoy, 
except, of course, at sea; for then 1 
ieel much safer. 

I was amazed at the amount of 
cultivation. Nearly every available 
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acre of ground was utilised. ‘There 
were miles and miles of vineyards, the 
grapes just then on the verge of 
ripening, and tobacco and grain—miles 
of it. I noticed, moreover, that the 
machinery was modern; none of your 
primitive (if effective) Egyptian 
methods of harvesting. I saw thresh- 
ing-machines, tractors, disc harrows, 
and winnowers. The country itself 
reminded me of other parts of Africa ; 
Kenya, for instance. When not plain 
it was mountainous, with no regular 
mountain ridges, but colossal, cone- 
shaped hills dumped here and there 
as if, periodically, the whole land 
had blown up and the thousands of 
tons of earth thus displaced had come 
to settle where they happened to 
have fallen. The villages, which were 
frequent, were typical of any French 


village, and I saw very few of those 


rather ugly, disreputable localities one 
refers to as ‘the Arab quarter.’ 

We were told—by rumour—that we 
would doss down for the night in a 
large disused convent a mile or two 
outside a town called Setif. This 
sounded fine; for convents mean 
running water, cool bedrooms, orchard, 
and serenity. Our convent, however, 
proved to be a patch of African ground, 
wind-swept, sand-swept, sun-swept, and 
fly-blown. True, there was water, but 
it was not cool, and there were no 
bedrooms and no serenity. On the 
contrary, everything went wrong. Our 
baggage lorry, also our ration carrier, 
had broken down some miles away, 
and was not expected in for several 
hours. There was little wood, and 
what there was could not be broken 
as we had no chopper. We saw no 
orchard, so found no fruit. There 
were grumblings and mutterings : 
‘** Where’s the Camp Commandant ? ” 
“Why is there no tea?” ‘“ What the 
devil sort of place do they call this ?” 
L looked sideways at my more elderly 
travelling companions. We had driven 
a long way, and things were not too 
good. It was the first test, planned, no 
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doubt, by a Machiavellian-minded War 
Office to try us out. On the whole 
they were standing it well. Though 


all looked hot, dirty and tired, they 
seemed in the main comparatively 
Perhaps they were a trifle 


placid. 
dazed. 

A mobile N.A.A.F.I. van drove up. 
There was a sudden wild rush. Tea 
and biscuits were available. The 
queue, in a matter of seconds, was a 
hundred yards long. When it came to 
my turn they had run out of water! 
I bought six enormous biscuits and 
slunk away disconsolately to chew 
them in a mouth overwhelmingly dry. 
It was not the fault of the N.A.A.F.I. 
this running out of water, it was the 
camp’s. These vans do admirable 
work under the most trying conditions. 
What is more, I, personally, have not 
yet met the N.A.A.F.I. man who is 
not courteous, cheerful, and obliging. 
He is pushed all over the place, rushed 
off his feet, slanged and groused at, yet 
preserves that amazing sangfroid that 
is always my envy. 

Eventually—and this adverb 
describes it correctly—the ration 
lorry arrived, the water supply came 
on again, and everything—or most 
things—in that desolate patch of 
Africa appeared lovely. We departed 
next morning at seven, just as the 
flies began to arrive in their trillions. 
We left them the camp to do what they 
liked with. 

And still the customary speculations 
on destination. We were going east, 
that was obvious ; but were we to stop 
in Tunisia at, say, Sfax, or go on to 
Sicily, or perchance Cairo and the 
Middle East. That and the camp at 
Setif were the main topics of con- 
versation during the day’s journey : 
a short one, for we did a mere hundred 
kilometres. 

This time we found a camp that 
could be called a camp, for row upon 
row of mosquito-proof bivouacs lined 
the hillside; and there were cook- 
houses and a good water supply and a 
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nearby stream where we could bathe, 
Furthermore, the food was cooked for 
us by the camp staff, aided by Italian 
prisoners and a young captain of a 
West Country regiment who wa 
continually popping around here, there, 
and everywhere, determined to make 
us as comfortable as he could. It was 
not his fault that a sand-storm arose 
in the middle of the night, rocking our 
canvas bivouacs to such an extent 
that the pegs were loosened and the 
canvas collapsed on top of us. Even 
then he was helpful; for he called out 
his lads, who rescued us from the 
toils, and, dust-swept as they them- 
selves were, helped to restore us to a 
semblance of order. We thank you, 
gentlemen of Shropshire and Worcester- 
shire; your courtesy has not been 
forgotten. 

Next day we took train. The engine's 
nose pointed east, and we were on the 
narrow-gauge railway that ran to 
Tebessa, Sousse, and Sfax. We might 
be two, three, even four nights in the 
train, the American driver told us. 
He personally stopped at Sidi d’in 
Ghrasesia, for that was the limit of 
the American zone. Thereafter we 
would be in French trains. The 
journey would beslower. The American 
policy, he said, was to keep the trains 
moving and argue about it afterwards; 
the French to argue first, and thereafter, 
if energy remained, to set the train 
going. 

It was during this train journey that 
I began to see serious signs of wear 
and tear among my companions. We 
were eleven to a truck, scheduled, 
according to the inscription on the 
outside, to hold six horses (en long). 
The days were hot, as were the nights, 
the rail-bed was execrable, and the 
springing of the cattle trucks non- 
existent. I saw one officer, by no 
means one of our lighter weights, 
pitched some three feet from the 
valise on which he was lying into the 
arms of another officer who, at that 
moment, had himself been lifted 
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eighteen inches off the floor as the 
train gave one of its particularly violent 
heaves of remonstrance. Those Ameri- 
can drivers wasted no time, I can assure 
you of that. We were bumped, jostled, 
flung from one side of the truck to 
another, on occasions I verily believe 
the truck left the rails altogether, 
while all the time the noise was so 
great we could not make ourselves 
heard; but we arrived at Sidi d’in 
Ghrasesia to be handed over by our 
American ‘Allies to our French Allies, 
exactly seven and a half hours before 
we were expected. A record run, we 
were told with pride, and I can weil 
believe it ; but, as I’ve said, it showed 
up the patches on our physical make-up. 
My nearest truck mate, for instance, 
was the colour of a plover’s egg; 
another declared the railway from 
Daru to Freetown was child’s play 
compared to this; and a third, portly, 
short, and hairless, rolled under a 
prickly pear bush the moment the 
train had stopped and was ill for two 
long hours. We were indeed all 
suffering in varying degrees, and had 
we been called upon just then to go 
into battle could certainly not have 
done so except on stretchers. The 
French, however, gave us time to lick 
our wounds; for we sat at Ghrasesia 
over five hours while they went on 
with their discussions about when it 
would be a good time to proceed. 
Our next stop was at Sousse in the 
old battle zone. I saw little sign of 
war, for we were not supposed to 
leave the station. Here and there 
were knocked -down houses and old 
ammunition dumps. I also saw a 
German war sign. A few of our fellows 
(naughtily, no doubt, though they were 
surely in need of it) staggered for a 
drink to the Officers’ Club which was 
just across the road from the station. 
Taey related, in surprised tones, how 
amazed the throng of young officers, 
assembled in the club, had been at 
their general appeasance. Personally 
I was not as surprised as they ; for it 
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is not often that the gods give us the 
gift to see ourselves as others see us. 
Nevertheless I sympathised. It was, 
I agreed, extraordinary that those 
young men should have stared sv 
open-eyed; “very rude too. The 
modern generation, to be sure, has no 
manners. Was the wine at the club 
worth drinking ?” 

I believed we lay at Sousse Station— 
I was too weary to know or care—the 
greater part of the night, but next 
morning found us on our way again, 
traversing dry, barren country, a 
contrast to the fertile land round 
Algiers. I think the French differ- 
entiate between Algeria, which is 
France, and Tunisia, which is a 
protectorate. There seemed less 
development, less enterprise amid our 
present surroundings. Though the 
country itself is clearly less productive, 
it may yet well be that the authorities 
have been a bit stingy with their 
capital. 

Tunisia is the country of the olive, 
and the olive is responsible for olive 
oil, soap, and those little green things 
we eat off the prongs of a fork. There 
are also phosphate deposits, and you 
are reminded of this a minute or two 
of arriving at Sfax; for a statue to a 
gentleman called Thomas, one of the 
founders of the Tunisian phosphate 
industry, faces you as you move up 
the street towards the centre of the 
town. 

Our rail journey ended at Sfax, and 
we were not sorry that it had. There 
was absolutely no doubt about war 
having visited the place, for very few 
buildings near the station remained 
intact. The town, I discovered the 
more I explored, had indeed had a 
dreadful hammering. Despite theruins, 
I got the impression of a pleasant 
lay-out: ubiquitous date-palm avenues, 
main square, bandstand, open-air (now, 
alas, too much open air) cafés, the 
church overlooking the square, and 
the shop-fronts bordering it. Sfax 
boasted eighty thousand inhabitants, 
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and the town seems to stretch for 
miles along the sea-front. Now, it is 
doubtful if a bare six thousand souls 
remain. Such is the pillage of war. 
Our draft lined up outside the 
station. News came round. We were 
to march to a certain transit camp. 
March! The idea was ridiculous. 
What did they take us for? Why, 
we could hardly stand up, let alone 
march. Think again! Nevertheless, 
no lorries arrived, and as obviously 
we could not sit there for ever we 
formed ourselves into what is known 
as columns of threes and set off on 
yet another unknown journey. We 
were indeed a motley crowd. Some 
were in helmets, others in caps, some 
wore equipment and pack, some carried 
suitcases and enamel basins. Each 
chose his own step and stuck to it, a 
feeble ‘left, right’ ‘left, right’ from 
the tail of the column being rightly 
ignored. Two diminutive figures, noth- 
ing to do with us, carrying between 
them an enormous gladstone-bag got 
wedged, somehow, into the middle of 
our party, and could not or would not 


be extricated. There were no stragglers, 


for we were all stragglers. Sweat 
poured down our shirt-fronts, our eyes 
remained on the ground ; for it required 
effort to raise one’s head. We met 
Kighth Army men too courteous to 
smile, and First Army men too sur- 
prised to comprehend. But we got 
there—somehow. Once in the transit 
camp we flung ourselves under the 
first water-taps we saw and lay there, 
with the water playing upon our 
bodies, like a lot of elderly sea lions 
at a zoo waiting for their keepers to 
feed them. 

I do not pretend to have liked our 
new transit camp. I loathed it. We 
queued for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 
We queued to wash our mess-tins in 
the one and only wash-up tank. We 
queued to draw water. We queued to 
wash ourselves. We queued for lifts 
by truck to the mobile bath unit, so 
immobile that we had to go to it instead 
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of it coming to us. It was one long 
and everlasting queue. There were 
sand, heat and flies, and, perhap: more 
exasperating than anything else, a 
heavy, extremely unpleasant odour 
hung over the camp all day and all 
night and never left it: an odour 
of decaying fish and bad drainage ; an 
odour that got right into my nostrils 
and has stayed there ever since. 

So horrible was the smell that I was 
determined to investigate the nuisance 
and trace it to its source. The task 
was easier than I had expected. Within 
twenty minutes of sniffing my direction 
from the camp entrance I was standing 
outside the offices of a large factory. 
{ no longer needed to sniff. If I 
had I should have been knocked 
right out. I knew I had reached my 
destination. 

The manager was kind enough to 
lend me the services of a trusted 
Tunisian employee who spoke excellent 
French. The factory was the largest 
of its kind in Tunisia. The residue of 
the olive after the pure-grade oil refin- 
eries have had their whack is brought 
to the factory, where it is ground to a 
powder in large stone mills. The 
powder is then carried by elevators 
and deposited in vats, where hot air 
circulates. Moisture is thus removed 
from the powder, which is transferred 
to other vats and treated with a sulphur- 
ous spray, which, in some way that | 
did not understand, separates the 
particles of oil from the powder. The 
oil is then pumped into reservoirs and 
boiled, and then caustic soda is added. 
Next, the oil is cooled (a German 
machine), thus solidified, and _ the 
result is—soap. It seemed a simple 
process that one could do _ oneself, 
given access to olives, sulphur, and 
caustic soda. I asked my guide how 
much the operatives were paid. 
“ Forty-eight francs a day, and meat 
is eighty franes a kilo,” he answered 
in a tone which clearly showed he 
was on the side of the operative. ‘The 
Germans had come to the factory, 
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he said, tallied up the entire contents, 
handed the management requisition 
notes, sent lorries, and then driven 
them away again—empty. It seems 
the German authorities are also capable 
of mysterious behaviour. 

If the factory manager was moderate 
in his views on the German occupation, 
not so the rest of the population with 
whom we talked. “‘ When the British 
come,” they said, “ we get food; but 
the Germans, oh yes, they take every- 
thing. They removed the mirrors 
from our walls, they flung our chairs 
from the second floor into lorries; yes, 
they even took pianos. They seized 
everything. We do not forget.” Par- 
ticularly incensed was the local hair- 
dresser whom we visited, but not 
without a certain trepidation, for the 
establishment was scarcely a Trufitt’s. 
He was a funny little man of doubtful 
nationality, about five foot high and 
quite unshaven. He had a companion, 
and he, too, was unshaven and 
wearing a filthy shirt. We made 
sure, however, that their hands were 
clean. ‘ 

“The Germans,” the barber said, 
working his scissors at great speed, 
“came here and I cut their hair. 
How my fingers itched to snip their 
ears as well! They are robbers. They 
took everything I had. Yes, my 
bottle of Eau de Cologne. Can you 
believe it—Eau de Cologne and war! 
My only bottle, and now it has gone. 
It is infamous.” 

“And what would you like to do 
with Hitler if you caught him ?” we 
asked, perhaps a trifle unwisely. 

The scissor blades were working so 
furiously and so close to our ears that 
we regretted the question almost as 
soon as we had put it. 

“What would I do?” He laughed 
savagely. ‘‘ Why, couper en morceaux. 
That is what I would do. Now, sir, 
if you please, there are some hairs 
growing from out of your nostrils. 
These I wish to remove. Keep quite 
still, if you please.” 
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There were, however, two forms of 
respite from our unpopular transit 
camp: the sea-bathing and _ the 
unnamed. café. The first provided us 
with a welcome refresher after the 
heat and flies, though floating weeds 
were so tiresome that one of the 
fussier members of our draft tried to 
remove them from the entire sea-bed 
with a walking-stick before entering 
the water. The second provided us 
with delicious omelettes, cooked in 
approved French fashion, spaghetti, 
and bouillon. Unforgettable, too, was 
the Turkish coffee produced from 
somewhere round the corner by a 
small boy. The coffee was so: good 
that we decided to trace it to its 
source, which proved to be a bicycle 
shop next door to the café. It is 


unusual for a bicycle and coffee shop to 
go hand in hand, but this one did. 
The coffee grounds, mixed with an 
appropriate amount of water, were 
put in a metal container and held over 
a forge by the small boy. In no time 
the coffee, if not actuaily on the boil, 


was piping hot and extremely succulent. 
When not engaged in coffee-making 
the small boy mended cycle punctures 
and forged iron bars. 

There is reason for a bicycle shop in 
Sfax, as they go in a lot for bicycle- 
taxis. The taxi-driver mounts the 
bicycle, which is attached to a light- 
wheeled dog-cart by an iron bar. He 
then pedals and, if energetic, gets up 
quite a good speed. The dog-cart 
holds two moderate-sized folk and has 
the word ‘Taxi’ plated to its frame. 
As the taxi-drivers all seemed to be 
children or young boys, and we were 
heavyweights, we hadn’t the heart to 
take a drive, but the inhabitants hed 
no such scruples, and we frequently 
saw stately old men and women 
indulging in an afternoon joy-ride ; 
going quite fast, too, though possibly 
because they always seemed to be 
moving downhill. 

After some ten days at Sfax we 
came to the conclusion that we had 
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been forgotten. We began, therefore, 
to dig ourselves properly in. If we 
had to spend the rest of the war there, 
then we might as well do it: com- 
fortably. We looked around for washer- 
women, for furniture to adorn our 
tents, and, of course, for a club. We 
found them all; but, on discovering 
that the club was charging four shillings 
or thereabout for a pot of tea and nine- 
pence for a wine-glass-sized lemonade, 
we preferred the unnamed café and the 
bicycle shop. 

And then—just as we were becoming 
accustomed to the place—we received 
orders to move. And we received 
these orders, without any previous 
warning, in the middle of the night. 
And we had to be packed and ready 
at dawn. Most of our clothing was 
‘out’ with washerwomen all over the 
town, furniture had already begun to 
arrive and would have to be returned, 
and in one instance violin lessons from 
a charming young Tunisienne had been 
initiated. And we were to be ready to 
move off by dawn! 


it so often does—and nothing happened 


at all. By ten we received a vague 
sort of order to rendezvous at a quay, 
but no one knew which quay, and the 
docks at Sfax are extensive. We did 
not get to the right quay till eleven— 
not that that mattered, as we had to 
sit there m the boiling sun a good two 
hours before anything happened, and 
then we were moved on to a landing- 
craft which, it was decided, would take 
us to a ship. 

Now a ship could take us to Tripoli 
or to Malta, to Alexandria or even 
back to U.K., so we still did not know 
our destination. There was the usual 
argument when attention was drawn 
to a scene lower down the quay. One 
of our party, feeling the heat as he 
had every reason to do, had removed 
his equipment: pack, revolver, field- 
glasses, and water-bottle, placing them 
in the shade under the ramp of a 
landing-craft. The tide, as tides do, 
had dropped and the equipment 
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Dawn came—as: 
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become wedged between the ramp oj 
the landing-craft and the quayside, 
He tried pulling it away, and, oj 
course, failed; he tried levering up 
the ramp with a baulk of timber, and 
again failed; he tried cursing, which, 
of course, failed too, and then did 
what he should. have done before— 
appealed to the Navy. A knowing 
look, a broad grin, a turning of ratchet 
or windlass by a youthful rating, and 
the booty was released. When he 
came up with us he was still fuming 
at the clumsiness of landing-craft, 
but by then we were again discussing 
our possible destination. 

Our ship was a Frenchman flying the 
Cross of Lorraine as well as the usual 
Tricolour. She had cabin accommoda- 
tion for about half our number, the 
rest found a ‘pitch’ on deck. There 
were three sittings for meals and the 
usual queueing for the bar. After a 
short time at sea we joined up with a 
convoy of some forty other ships and 
préceeded at jellyfish pace—eastwards. 
This course eliminated Sicily, Malta, 
and the U.K. There remained Crete 
(in enemy hands), Cyprus, Alexandria, 
or possibly Haifa. Apart from a mild 
wish not to find myself a prisoner in 
Crete, I was beyond caring where I 
went. We plodded along at a steady 
five knots, eating, sleeping, and occa- 
sionally taking a turn at submarine 
watch from a kind of look-out tower 
above the captain’s bridge, which 
contained, as well as ourselves, the 
ship’s menagerie of two white rabbits, 
three pigeons which roamed about 
quite freely, and a very thin cat that 
eyed the rabbits and the pigeons 
fiercely, but never interfered with 
them. 

It was during one of my spells at 
submarine watch—my companion, by 
the way, having but one eye and being 
slightly deaf—that I first came to 
know that barrage balloons possess 
souls. It was about six in the morning; 
the sky already blue, the air fresh. 
The ship next but one ahead had 4 
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balloon out, a grey, shining, sedate old 
lady who, at this time, was behaving 
perfectly. Perhaps the beauty of the 
dawn aroused some response in an 
inherently frivolous nature; for of a 
sudden, as I watched, the balloon 
began to play the most amazing 
pranks, and took to diving in the air 
nose downwards, heels upwards, to 
right herself for a moment only to 
dive again, and yet again. She looked 
like some huge, grey porpoise which 
had left the sea in a spasm of fantastic 
mischief to leap headlong into the 
stratosphere before returning to its 
natural element, the sea. 

And then, as I watched, she became 
her usual self again; rather portly, 
rather sedately Victorian, and with 
much of a ‘ we-are-not-amused’ attitude 
in her demeanour. And I pictured the 
skipper of that vessel, accompanied 
by his crew, shaking his fists at her 
from his bridge and crying fiercely 
that at her age she should know better. 
And then when his back had been 
turned she began all over again, and 
up went her fins and down went her 
stubby nose, down, down till she was 
almost at water level, when up she 
would rush again as if daring those men 
on board to come and catch her. They 
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wound her in after that, and probably 
gave the old lady a good spanking 
before putting her to bed for the rest 
of the voyage, for I did not see her 
again. Barrage balloon, you and I 
have something in common! We both 
feel a desire to kick over the traces 
from time to time, don’t we ? 

And then we came to Alexandria, 
and after one night in another of those 
transit camps were deposited in a place 
not so very far from Africa’s biggest 
city ; or is Johannesburg bigger ? 

Now this was the very place where 
I had sat so many days, nine months 
before, waiting for a steamer to carry 
me home. It cannot be our destination ; 
for there is nothing for us to do but 
watch the ships go by. Speculation 
continues. Some think they are booked 
for Palestine, others say that Syria is 
their goal. I happen to know that 
one by one, rank by rank, we are to 
be absorbed into the Army of the 
Middle East. It is simply a question 
of time, but, if they do not hurry up 
and get down to one of my humble 
rank, the war will be over and then I 
really will climb a ship’s ladder from 
this spot and come home again. But 
I hope I shall dodge those transit 
camps. 





HUNGARIAN EPISODE. 


BY A. M. 


In 1938 my wife and I were asked 
by friends of hers who had a big estate 
in Jugoslavia to stay with them for a 
week at the end of November, when 
they were going to have their first 
big pheasant shoot of the season. I 
had only met them in England, but 
my wife had stayed with them fre- 
quently, and I gathered from her 
that they generally had four days’ 
shooting in the week, and, with about 
ten guns, killed anything up to 6000 
or 7000 head. As my expenditure of 
cartridges was on an average something 
under 700 a year, I was rather alarmed 
at the prospect of firing more than 
that in the course of a week. Also I 
was quite certain that I’d loathe 
shooting pheasants on such a scale 
unless the quality of the birds was 
commensurate with their quantity. 
However, I was assured by an English 
acquaintance who had shot there that 
the birds were really made to fly 
properly, and that it was customary 
not to shoot at those that did not. 

Another friend of ours in Budapest 
had frequently asked us to stay with 
him whenever we could ; so I arranged 
to take a fortnight’s holiday, and we 
fixed up to go to Budapest for a week 
and then on to Jugoslavia. 

The day after our arrival in Budapest 
we had a telegram from our friends in 
Jugoslavia saying that owing to a 
death in the family all arrangements 
had had to be cancelled. The friend 
we were staying with in Budapest, 
who was known to everyone as 
Heinz and than whom there could 
be no better host, was desolated at 
the thought that I should regard my 
whole holiday as wasted if I didn’t 
get any shooting. I did my best to 
convince him that he was wrong, but 
he was quite determined to arrange 
something, and bustled off to see 
about it. The same evening he 
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announced that we were to join 
a party for three days’ shooting 
on the estate of a lady with whom he 
was acquainted. This place was about 
seventy-five miles from Budapest, and 
Heinz having driven us there in his 
car on a Wednesday and introduced 
us to the manager of the estate, then 
returned to Budapest, saying that he 
would come and fetch us on the 
Sunday. The manager spoke no 
English, and as I am quite hopeless 
with foreign languages I had to leave 
all conversation to my wife, who 
speaks Hungarian and German. She 
discovered that the owner of. the 
property did not live there, and that 
the shooting was let to a tourist agency 
which brought down parties from time 
to time, and that it was one of these 
parties that we were to join. From 
what the manager said, some of the 
parties were pretty odd, and, in con- 
siderable alarm, I asked my wife to 
try to find out what this one was to 
consist of. 

It turned out that there was one 
other Englishman, a Swede and his 
wife, and four Germans. The manage! 
himself would also be shooting, and s 
would the representative of the agency. 
who was in charge of the party. As 
my wife does not shoot, this meant 
that there would be ten guns in all. 
The manager had no personal know: 
ledge of any of them. 

Later that evening we met them all 
except the Englishman, whom I will 
call W. The Swedes were a charming 
couple, and the representative of the 
agency turned out to be a pleasant 
young man whom my wife knew slightly 
and whom I had met once in Budapest. 
Although he spoke quite good English, 
I never discovered how his name was 
pronounced, but it began with K. 
The Germans were a very mixed lot. 
One was a middle-aged man of rather 
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melancholy appearance, who was per- 
fectly civil when spoken to, but seemed 
to prefer keeping very strictly to 
himself. Of the remaining three, all 
of whom were a good deal younger, 
two seemed to spend most of their 
time saying “Heil, Hitler,” and 
evidently regarded us with the greatest 
dislike and suspicion. The remaining 
one was quite affable, and though he 
turned out to be even more of a menace 
than the others when shooting, he was 
far the most likable of the lot. 

On the Thursday morning we had 
breakfast in our rooms, and on coming 
down we found three vehicles, rather 
like very high-wheeled governess carts, 
drawn by two horses, waiting for us. 
We were put in one of these equipages 
with W. and the Swedish couple, and 
went off at a tremendous speed, 
the driver encouraging his hcrses, 
which, in my opinion, needed no 
encouragement at all, with loud cries 
and great flourishing of his whip. 
After about twenty minutes of this 
picturesque but uncomfortable and 
wmnerving mode of progression, we 
were decanted in a field, and each gun 
was allotted a bearer who was to carry 
the cartridges and generally act as 
guide, philosopher, and friend. Most 
of these bearers struck me as being 
extremely sinister, but ours had quite 
4 friendly smile and looked cleaner 
than some of the others. 

We lined up with the guns about 
thirty-five yards apart, facing a belt 
of scrub twenty yards wide, with 
a number of tall trees in it. I 
was near the middle of the line, and 
thought we must be starting off with 
4 partridge drive over the belt, as in 
England it would certainly have been 
beaten towards one end for pheasants, 
and the guns would have been stationed 
round that end. However, when we 
were in our places someone blew a 
horn, and immediately the most 
appalling hullabaloo broke out on the 
ither side of the belt, and pheasants 
sppeared flying in all directions. I 
then realised that we must have a 
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vast concourse of beaters ; for the belt 
was over 300 yards long and there was 
a beater to about every five yards. 

We had been warned to shoot cocks 
only, and at first none came my way. 
Then one came out straight at me at 
about head height. Not wanting to 
shoot any of the beaters, I was going 
to turn and take it behind when the 
guns on each side of me fired at it, 
and it fell dead at my feet. My bearer 
said something, and when I asked my 
wife to interpret she told me that he’d 
said I ought to have shot quicker. 
This was only a foretaste of what was 
to come, and I don’t think I’ve ever 
spent a more miserable day or shot 
worse. 

We spent the rest of the day in a 
vast expanse of oak scrub, mostly 
from about five to eight feet high, with 
a few belts of timber. The scrub was 
divided into squares by rides, the rides 
being between five and ten yards 
across and the squares about 200 by 
200 yards. Six guns would be placed 
along the ride, towards which a square 
was being driven, one gun would be 
about forty yards along each cross- 
ride from the corner, and the manager 
and K. would come up one on each side 
with the beaters. 

The noise made by the beaters was 
pretty startling when they were just 
beating, but towards the end of each 
beat when hares were in evidence it 
increased considerably ; and when there 
was @ fox in the beat which had not 
slipped out before being observed, the 
din became absolutely fantastic. If 
the excitement had been confined to 
the beaters, the situation would have 
been less fraught with peril, but with 
the exception of W. and myself, the 
guns were far more eager to kill hares 
than pheasants, and did little to keep 
their eagerness within bounds; while 
if a fox appeared they, or at any rate 
the Germans, two of whom were armed 
with repeating guns firing five rounds, 
would advance towards it shooting as 
they went. The idea apparently was 
that whoever got to it first after it 
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had been killed (if it was killed) estab- 
lished his claim to have killed it. 

There were a lot of pheasants, but 
seldom anything that rose more than 
fifteen feet from the ground, and how 
we got through the day unscathed I 
don’t know. I think that a good many 
of the beaters were less lucky than we 
were, but they seemed to regard a few 
pellets under the skin as a mere trifle. 

On the rare occasions that a pheasant 
did fly high enough for a shot in 
which one could take any pleasure, it 
was resolutely ignored by the Germans. 
The Swede and his wife would fire at 
the higher birds, but had no hesitation 
in saying that they preferred the low 
ones. 

By the end of the day I felt that 
I couldn’t face a repetition, and was 
wondering how to avoid it when K. 
came up and apologised for the quality 
of the day’s sport. He went on to say 
that as the Germans, who formed the 
majority of the party, preferred low 
birds and ground game, it had been 
thought wise to cater for them on the 
first day. He went on to say that 


on the morrow we should be doing the 
woods on some rather higher ground, 
which he pointed out to us and assured 
us that there really would be some 


good birds. On the strength of this I 
gave up my thoughts of escape and 
hoped that K.’s optimism was justified. 

I had noticed during the day that 
each of the bearers carried a little 
note-book in which he jotted down 
what was killed by his protégé; and I 
had also observed that if two guns 
fired at a bird which was killed the 
bearer of each noted it in his book. 
Right at the end of the day we did a 
beat of tle outside of a covert which 
had a hedge running from it. I was 
nearest the hedge, and towards the 
end of the beat a pheasant with a 
broken wing ran out and along the 
hedge. I fired both barrels and 
missed ; but then a dog appeared and 
caught it after a stern chase and 
brought it back. I saw my bearer 
make a note in his book, and asked 
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my wife to point out to him that [ 
had not shot the bird. His answer 
was that I had been the last to shoot 
at it, so it counted as mine. That 
explained a thing that had puzzled 
me several times earlier in the day— 
namely, that when I had killed a bird 
that was higher than the average my 
neighbours, if they happened to be 
part of the German contingent, almost 
invariably fired at it as it was falling. 

After dinner that evening K. went 
round asking each of us what we had 
killed. W. and I said we didn’t know 
exactly, though all the others had 
chapter and verse for their individual 
scores, and K. said we ought to have 
found out from our bearers. He asked 
us to tell him as nearly as we could, 
so both W. and I gave an estimate 
which we knew to be very much on 
the low side. Later that evening the 
manager, who was an excellent shot, 
told my wife that he never divulged 
his bag in computing the total, because 
the aggregate of the individual scores 
was always very greatly in excess of 
the actual bag; and on this occasion 
he had to confess to at least half of 
what he himself had shot, in order to 
make the alleged individual scores and 
the actual bag tally. 

The next morning was bright and 
frosty, giving promise of a perfect 
autumn day, and I felt far more light- 
hearted than I had done on the previous 
evening. We started off by doing a 
strip of wood to a clearing with some 
quite tall trees behind us, and although 
the birds weren’t really high they were 
good enough to dispel that feeling of 
butchery so prevalent the day before. 
Then we went through the tall trees 
into a sloping field, the top half of 
which was covered with some sort 
of grass about knee-high and seemed 
to be quite dry and brittle. The 
guns were sent on to the lower 
end of the field beyond which there 
was a wooded rise, and as the 
grass was full of pheasants, a lot of 
which rose early on and had quite 4 
way to fly before reaching the guns, 
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we had some very nice shooting. 
After the beat was over I saw the 
Germans go into a huddle, and then 
the oldest of them approached K. and 
engaged him in earnest conversation. 
The manager was summoned, and he 
then went and talked to the keepers, 
of whom there were two. The result 
was that instead of going on to the 
higher ground, we moved off to another 
bit very similar to what we had 
done the day before. K. then told us 
that the Germans had protested against 
being expected to shoot at pheasants 
that flew so high; that they would 
demand their money back, and would 
tell all their acquaintances that the 
agency had swindled them if they were 
not given the kind of shooting they 
wanted. 

I didn’t feel that there was anything 
to be done about it, but I was far from 
pleased. The rest of the day was very 
like the previous one until we came to 
the last beat but one. Once again 
we were doing a square of oak scrub, 
and I was about the middle of the line. 
Fairly early in the beat a cock pheasant 
rose and flew low over the scrub 
towards one of the guns on my left. 
Before it got to him, however, one 
of the Germans who happened to 
be the gun in the cross-ride, and was 
perhaps 120 yards from us in a direct 
line, fired at it. My wife gave a muffled 
exclamation ; I gave an unprintable 
one, and I shudder to think what must 
have been the meaning of the ferocious 
yell given by my bearer. We then 
compared notes of the damage. My 
wife, who fortunately was wearing a 
thick tweed coat and skirt, had felt 
several pellets hit her, but they had 
not penetrated. At least one, however, 
must have gone through her hat, as 
she found it (the pellet, not the hat) 
in her hair that night. The bearer 
had been hit on the hand, but not 
seriously, and a pellet had hit me 
just below the left eye. It didn’t 
break the skin, but it raised a bruise 
that made it difficult for me- to see 
out of that eye for a day or two. We 
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stayed where we were, prepared to 
throw ourselves flat at any moment, 
and then at the end of the beat my 
bearer went and harangued the culprit’s 
bearer, without apparently getting 
much change out of him. The culprit 
himself made no semblance of an 
apology, and didn’t seem in the least 
perturbed at his offence. I told K. 
what had happened, and announced 
my intention of going home at oncc. 
He implored me not to, saying it 
would make everyone uncomfortable, 
which I doubted. He pointed out 
that the next beat would be the last 
and was emphatic that nothing of the 
sort would occur again. My wife said 
that she would prefer to stay for the 
last beat rather than cause a disturb- 
ance, so very reluctantly I agreed to 
do so. 

When we got to our places I did not 
feel at all reassured ; for I found that 
we were to do another square of scrub. 
There was, however, some higher stuff 
behind us, so it seemed likely that any 
pheasants there would fly high enough 
for safe shooting. I was the left gun in 
the front ride, with the affable German 
on my right, and we stood on the 
forward edge of the ride, so as to have 
room to shoot safely at ground game 
which might cross it. 

We had seen several woodcock during 
that day and the previous one, and 
there were two or three in this beat. 
About half-way through the beat one 
came forward a little to my left, and 
I was turning to take it as it crossed the 
ride when I heard a commotion immedi- 
ately behind me. I turned to see my 
wife staggering into the scrub in front 
of the ride, and my bearer making a 
dive in the same direction, while a 
charge of shot hit the ground all round 
my wife’s shooting-stick and a hare 
disappeared into the covert on the 
other side of the ride. What had 
happened was that my bearer had seen 
a hare poke its nose out some ten 
yards on my right, and had also 
realised that my neighbour had seen 
it and was going to shoot as soon as it 
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emerged. With great presence of 
mind he had pushed my wife off her 
shooting-stick towards the front of 
the ride and had taken evasive action 
himself, just in time to avoid what 
might have been quite a _ serious 
injury. For the German, who was 
using shot equivalent to our number 
four, must have shot well over the 
hare, and the range was not more 
than thirty yards. I felt very much 
inclined to shoot back, but as the 
criminal was one of those who had 
a repeating gun, I felt that I might 
have got the worst of any artillery 
exchange, and so refrained. I did, 
however, hurl some abuse at him, the 
tone of which he must have understood, 
though the words might have been 
strange to him. He shouted something 
in German, and my wife told me that 
he said it was a perfectly safe shot 
and that he knew very well what he 
was doing. 

I put my gun down, and my wife and 
the bearer and I stood well in to the 
edge of the scrub, keeping a close watch 
on our dastardly neighbour till the 
end of the beat. I then went and 
spoke winged words to K., who once 
more was covered with confusion. 

We were joined by W., who led me 
aside and said that as he hadn’t put 
much faith in-K.’s promises of the 
day before he had taken the pre- 
caution of inquiring about trains from 
a town some ten miles away, and had 
found that there was one which would 
get to Budapest about ten o’clock 
that night. He had therefore made 
arrangements for a taxi to come to the 
house that evening and take him to the 
station. He had been prepared to 
countermand this if the day turned 
out to be a good one, but he was now 
determined to leave at once, and asked 
if we’d like to come with him. My 
wife and I leapt at this chance, and 
when we got back we telephoned to 
Heinz’s house and were lucky enough 
to find him in. My wife told him that 
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we proposed to return that night, and 
would explain why when we saw him. 

A few days later we met the Swedish 
couple again, and asked how the third 
day’s shooting had gone. They said 
it had been much like the other two, 
but that K. and the manager had both 
been filled with gloom—the former 
because he thought his employers 
would hear about our abrupt departure 
and blame him, and the latter because 
he feared that either they or Heinz 
would complain of him to the owner 
of the Estate. There was no danger 
of Heinz lodging a complaint, but in 
the circumstances I thought that I 
ought to try to exonerate K. and the 
manager. I therefore wrote to the 
agency and said that I should like to 
dispel any misunderstanding that might 
have arisen through our leaving in 
the way we had. I went on to say that 
both K. and the manager had done 
their best to see that the shooting- 
party was a success, and that I had 
found no fault with them or with their 
arrangements. What I had objected 
to was the complete disregard, by 
one section of the party, of the safety 
of the remainder. And as I could 
get no enjoyment out of shooting in 
company of that sort I had thought 
it best to leave. A few days later I 
discovered to my rage and embarrass- 
ment that the agency had put my 
letter on a notice-board in their window 
under the heading, in three languages, 
of ‘‘ English Sportsman’s Testimonial,” 
with a translation which emphasised 
what I had said about K. and the general 
arrangements, and whittled down to 
practically nothing the rest of my letter. 

The rest of our time in Hungary 
was exceedingly pleasant, and I was 
lucky enough to have several other 
days’ shooting which were thoroughly 
enjoyable. But I hope it will never 
again be my lot to endure two such 
days as those which Heinz at great 
trouble and, I suspect, expense had 
procured for me. 
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WITH A FIGHTER SQUADRON IN MALTA.—IL. 


BY SQUADRON-LEADER LORD DAVID DOUGLAS-ILAMILTON. 


Ill. 


EarRLy in May we were told we 
could shortly expect a new batch 
of Spitfire reinforcements to arrive. 
“Good show,” we said. ‘ Now we'll 
teach them!” 

Judging by the few raids, it looked 
as if the Huns, too, might be saving 
up for that day; for photographic 
reconnaissance showed that they still 
had a large number of aircraft in 
Sicily. But we longed to get to grips 
with them on equal terms. In the 
meantime we did not do much flying 
owing to the shortage of aircraft, 
and time was spent making ready for 
the new arrivals. We were not going 
to be caught out on the ground this 
time, and prepared for a quick turn- 
round when the new aircraft landed. 
All hands were belting ammunition 
and placing dumps of fuel into slit 
trenches beside each aircraft pen. 

We were down on the aerodrome 
one day doing this when an alert was 
sounded. No fighters were up; and 
Takali had not been raided for nearly 
a week, so we had a nasty suspicion 
it might be our turn now. About six 
of us took rifles and repaired to a 
disused gun-pit on the aerodrome. 
Presently the ‘flak’ went up and we 
saw a party of Ju. 87s coming towards 
us from the north. 

“Looks like us this time,” someone 
said. But the 87s seemed to go past 
as if making for somewhere else. They 
got well behind and up-sun of us, and 
then turned and started to dive. 

“Christ, they’re aiming at us!” 
We had no time to think, but fired 
our rifles at the first one as they 
dived down one after another. Then 
came the bombs. The sound they 
made was more like a _ warbling, 
tearing shriek than a whistle. They 
were very close. Out of the corner 
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of my eye I could see them flit past 
just before they hit the ground a few 
yards away. Then an earthquake 
occurred, and a large mass of earth 
fanned up. 

Several stones fell into our pit. 
“Thank God for my tin hat!” I 
thought as some stones fell on it.— 
Poor Sandy had not got one, and 
was crouching at the bottom of the 
pit with his hands over his head. 

I was glad I had a rifle; it gave me 
something to do. “Curse the thing— 
it’s jammed! No, that’s all right 
now!” I ° worked feverishly at 
reloading and aimed at the belly of 
an 87, allowing for what I thought 
was ample deflection. Bomb after 
bomb was coming down ; there seemed 
no end to them. At this point I was 
no longer looking up and firing at the 
87s coming down. I was kneeling, 
sitting on my heels, firing at them 
as they went by. Soon, I could not 
even aim: I was working the bolt 
fast and just firing into the air over 
my shoulder in the general direction 
of the Huns without even looking up. 
Buck admitted to me afterwards that 
his hands shook so much he had to 
discard his rifle, which a stolid airraan 
then proceeded to use. 

Then, as suddenly as it had begun, 
the attack ceased. We stood up and 
watched the 87s going back to Sicily 
apparently none the worse for our 
efforts. No one was hurt, although 
several had had large stones on tin 
hats, but all our hearts were beating 
at several times the normal rate. 
** How nice it is when it’s all over!” 
we thought. Probably the actual 
attack did not last much more than five 
minutes, but it seemed interminable. 

One of these days, Norman Mac- 
Queen, a Flight-Commander of the 
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other 249 Takali Squadron, was shot 
down. He was a very likable fellow 
and had already destroyed eight Huns. 
His loss was felt deeply by everybody. 

Several of us saw it happen from the 
Mess verandah. Norman was flying 
with another Spitfire and about to 
attack some 109s, when we saw a 109 
sweeping across the sky behind him. 
Vainly we shouted, “Turn! Spit!” 
as if there was some hope that he might 
hear us. But evidently neither of 
them saw the 109 and just kept 
straight on. We saw the 109’s tracer 
going right into Norman’s machine. 
His Spitfire lurched and gave out 
a thin smoke trail. For some time it 
seemed to be under control and circled 
downwards as if he hoped to land. 
Then suddenly the nose went forward, 
and the machine dived like a stone into 
the ground, bursting into flames as it 
hit. I felt a lump come into my throat. 


At last the 9th May, the great day 
of our reinforcement arrived. The 
whole squadron was down on the 
aerodrome, while Buck and his flight 
were doing readiness with the island’s 
six Spitfires. About sixty Spitfires 
were due to arrive from the carriers 
Wasp and Eagle. Presently we heard 
the new aeroplanes were approaching. 
Why had the Huns not sent a raid 
over ? “ Ah, there goes the ‘ Wanker’ ”’ 
(air-raid siren): a fighter sweep was 
coming in to upset the newcomers. 
Up went our six Spitfires to cover 
their arrival. There were also some 
Hurricanes on the same job. Later, 
one of these Hurricanes came in to 
land at Takali. As it circled the 
aerodrome a 109 came down and 
‘bounced’ it. The Hurricane was hit 
by a cannon shell in the wing, did a 
complete flick roll, but finished the 
right way up and came in to land, 
apparently little the worse for its 
adventure. 

Soon the air was filled with a great 
mass of Spitfires coming in. What a 
wonderful sight ! To say we welcomed 
them puts our feelings mildly. They 
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landed one by one, and our covering 
section also. landed, having done their 
job. 

But why had not Buck returned } 
One of the pilots told me he had seen a 
Spitfire following a 109 down which 
they had shot up; it went into the 
sea just after the 109. 

So Buck had gone! It was hard to 
believe we should not see him again 
and be cheered by his lively humour. 


Just under sixty aircraft had arrived 
—one or two had been lost on the way. 
249 Squadron put up a record in 
re-fuelling and re-arming the new 
aircraft and turning them round ; for 
they were in the air again for a new 
raid within ten minutes of the reinforce- 
ments’ landing. All the remaining 
aircraft were turned round a few 
minutes later and ready to go off again, 

Soon, various of our sections were 
ordered off again, for the Huns were 
sending over fairly frequent raids. 
Once the squadron had a ‘stand-to’ 
which went on for an hour and a 
quarter during an alert while we sat 
sweltering in the cockpits under the 
hot sun. I happened to glance behind, 
and suddenly noticed about half a 
dozen twin-engined aircraft swooping 
down on the aerodrome. Heavens! 
88s! I never got out of an aeroplane 
faster in all my life, and lay down 
beside it with my face in the dust. 
The ground shook as the bombs burst, 
but no damage was done except for a 
few holes in the aerodrome, which were 
rapidly filled up. 

When the day ended fourteen of 
the enemy had been definitely or 
probably destroyed by the island’s 
defences, and another fourteen were 
damaged. 

Malta had lost only two Spitfires. A 
good augury for the future. 

The next day, the 10th May, was a 
great day for Malta. A warship, the 
Welshman, had come into the harbour 
in the night, bringing ammunition and 
other supplies of which we were very 
short. It was patrolled by Spitfires 
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from dawn onwards. At about 11 a.m. 
news came through that a big raid was 
on its way in, and several squadrons 
were sent up. The Germans were 
evidently going to make for the ship 
in the harbour, which was now covered 
by a thick smoke-screen and was 
invisible. There were about ten 88s 
and twenty 87s with a large escort of 
109s, but for once we were meeting 
them on almost equal terms. 

Then the harbour barrage went up. 
It was a stupendous sight, and put to 
shame all other efforts at ‘ flak’ which 
anyone had seen over Malta or France. 
An almost solid cone of A.A. bursts 
rose over the harbour from ground 
level to about 7000 feet. Into this 
the Huns were diving. Into it, too, 
the Spitfires dived, chasing the Huns. 
It never occurred to any of us that 
we might just as easily get hurt as 
the Huns. No, this was a friendly 
barrage, meant for the Huns, and it 
could not possibly do us any harm! 
In fact it was with some irritation 
that I watched an 87 I was making 
for in front of me blown to pieces 
by a direct hit. Afterwards it turned 
out that two of the squadron’s pilots 
received slight gashes in their machines 
from shrapnel, and a pilot in another 
squadron had had to bale out. 

We passed out of the barrage, chasing 
the 87s. I picked out my victim. It 
was a 109 crossing my front. He was 
in my sights now. Right !—quarter 
deflection and press the button. Brr! 
About five shots came out from each 
gun, but no more. The 109 saw me 
and did the one thing a fighter pilot 
should never do—he turned away, 
leaving me a dead astern shot. I 
pressed the button again, but nothing 
happened. Cursing my luck, I went 
back and had another try, this time at 
an 87, but all four cannon had jammed. 

The air was full of Spitfires—a 
marvellous sight after what we had 
been used to, and as far as one could 
see out to sea there were 87s, each 
with a Spitfire on its tail. So I felt 
pretty safe going home alone, and in 
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any case | was very angry. I flew 
straight and level, and had almost 
reached the aerodrome, when suddenly 
I heard the unmistakable sound of 
very close cannon-fire above the noise 
of the engine. I turned sharply to 
see what it was, and a 109 passed 
overhead. He had been firing at me, 
a ‘sitting’ target going straight and 
level; but I was in luck again. He 
must have been a very bad shot, for 
I had not a scratch on my aeroplane. 
After a while the others landed too. 
They had done well. Bill had destroyed 
two 87s, and Johnny one, while several 
more Huns had been damaged. 

There was another raid in the early 
afternoon, but we did not take off for 
that. Similarly we were on the ground 
when the ‘Eyeties,’ the ‘Big Five,’ 
came over, but we had the pleasure 
of seeing one of them shot down in 
flames by Spitfires. Only one of 
the crew baled out, but his parachute 
streamed and he came down very 
fast. Three of the five were destroyed. 

Shortly after, we went off again 
for the fourth big raid of the day. 
I had to return at once with R/T 
failure, but got it fixed quickly and 
went off again with F/O Mitchell, one 
of the new arrivals, as my number two. 

The barrage went up again as about 
twenty 87s attacked the harbour. 
Down we dived. 

I picked an 87, but just as I was 
coming into range [ saw another 
Spitfire already shooting at it. No 
future in poaching, so I turned and 
saw a 109 some distance away. I 
could not catch it up, but in desperation 
fired a long-range burst which did not 
seem to do much good. 

The barrage was more terrific than 
ever this time, and I could see many 


parachutes coming down in it. “Good 
show!” [I thought. “Half the 
Luftwaffe is baling out!” Suddenly 


one of the Huns blew up with a terrific 
explosion. When I got down I was 
told these were parachute mines sent 
up by the ground defences. 
Meanwhile Mitch had destroyed an 
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87 and a 109, and had probably de- 
stroyed another 87. The Squadron 
had destroyed five Huns and probably 
another, as well as damaging six. 

Altogether the island’s defences had 
destroyed and probably destroyed over 
forty Huns and damaged another 
twenty: all for the loss of only three 
Spitfires, two of whose pilots were 
safe. It was the biggest defeat the 
island had as yet inflicted on the 
Luftwaffe, and we had at last regained 
air superiority over the island. The 
Welshman had not been damaged, 
and had successfully unloaded its 
vital cargo. This day proved to be the 
turning-point in the aeria] battle for 
Malta ; for never again did the fighter 
force fall to the dangerously low level 
of spring. Thereafter we always had 
five properly equipped Spitfire squad- 
rons at ‘ readiness.’ 

The next morning a section of four 
Spitfires of 249 Squadron went over 
to Sicily to show the flag. It was the 
first time our fighters had been over 
there for many months. They got 
mixed up with a bunch of ‘ Eyetie’ 
fighters, and Johnny Plagis got sep- 
arated and found himself surrounded 
by about ten of them at sea level. 
He thought his last minute had come, 
but decided to sell his life dearly, 
so flew straight at the nearest machine 
with the intention of ramming it. He 
did not fire a shot, but the Macchi 
pilot, suddenly realising his number 
might be up too, took violent evasive 
action, stalled, and crashed into the 
sea. His pals went home after that, 
and so did Johnny. 

There were only two raids on Malta 
the next day, and these were only 
small-scale affairs. 

On the second one, Bill was chasing 
a 109 with his section. He had already 
hit it, when another Spitfire collided 
with him, and the two aircraft broke 
up like a pack of cards thrown into the 
air. ‘‘ Suddenly I found myself in the 
air with no aeroplane around me,” 
Bill said afterwards, ‘“‘so I just pulled 
the ripeord.” Both pilots were safe. 
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Neither of them had any need to unstrap 
himself, and the other pilot came down 
with his Sutton harness still pinned 
together around him. 

However, they got the 109. 

Of the new arrivals, F/O Mitchell 
joined the Squadron. He was an 
Englishman who had been an instructor 
for some time, and was a very experi- 
enced pilot. He was older than the 
average fighter pilot, being thirty-two, 
but there was never anybody keener 
to have a ‘go’ at the Huns. In 
England he had not succeeded in doing 
this. 4 

Even when he first arrived over the 
island after the long flight from the 
carrier, he climbed up to look for some 
109s which he heard were about. 

He heard the controller warning a 
Spitfire approaching the island that 
109s were after it. Mitch looked 
around and said to himself, ‘‘ It can’t be 
me ; there is nothing behind.” 

Then he heard that ‘flak’ pointers 
were bursting around the 109s. “Silly 
asses,” thought Mitch, as they burst 
not far behind him, “they think I 
am a 109 and are shooting at me; 
luckily they are bad shots!” He 
was lucky, but not for that reason; 
for the Malta gunners were some of 
the best shots in the world. The 
109s sheered off for some reason, 
and Mitch escaped getting bounced 
on arrival. He went up for two further 
flights that day, but had no luck. 
His performance on the succeeding 
day I have already described. Mitch 
went on from strength to strength, 
and by the middle of July had destroyed 
seven Huns, and was given command of 
249 Squadron. 

A day or two later saw the final 
breaking for the time being of the 
German bombing offensive and confir- 
mation of our hard-won air superiority. 
It began when a single 88 with a small 
escort dropped a large bomb on the 
town of Sliema. It escaped. Then 
came a raid of three 88s which was 
intercepted about thirty miles out to 
sea, and two were shot down and the 
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third damaged. After that came a 
fighter sweep. We were told to stand-to 
by our aircraft, and were just walking 
out to them when we heard the unmis- 
takable whistle of falling bombs. In 
no time we were flat on the ground, 
wondering as usual when and where 
that awful whistle would end. The 
bombs, dropped by 109 fighter- 
bombers, landed about thirty yards 
from some of us, but nobody was hit. 
At that moment the signal to scramble 
was given, and I ran to my aircraft, 
but was met by an airman who said, 
“I’m afraid they've spitchered your 
aeroplane, sir” (‘ spitchered ’ is Maltese 
for ‘ finished’). A piece of shrapnel 
had pierced the petrol tank, and petrol 
was pouring out. That was the only 
damage the attack did. 

The next raid came in about mid- 
day. I had just come off ‘ readiness’ 
and was on the aerodrome sheltering 
in a slit trench. The bombers were a 
long time coming in, but finally three 
88s were observed approaching Takali. 
“Now we're for it!” I thought. 
They had not far to go, when I saw 
the rear one break away with smoke 
streaming fromit. Then I saw Spitfires 
attacking, and another 88 broke away 
with smoke and flames pouring from it. 
The leader was now just starting his 
dive on my end of the aerodrome, 
when [ saw a Spitfire above it with its 
cannons puffing away. Almost immedi- 
ately the wing of the 88 became a 
mass of flame; the petrol tank had 
been hit. 

The 88 jettisoned its bombs at the 
edge of the aerodrome, then did a 
drunken swoop across the aerodrome, 
and one of its engines fell out. It 
crashed just beside the landing-ground 
and burned furiously with columns of 
black smoke. We got out of our slit 
trench and cheered. I went round 
to look at the wreckage. It was well 
mashed up. The pilot was reclining 
backwards in the front of the wreckage, 
quite dead, but still grasping the 
control column. He had evidently 
been trying to control the aeroplane 
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until the end. Soon there was little 
left of him or the 88. [I felt quite 
unmoved; he had just been trying 
to bomb me. Everybody else around 
the scene felt much the same, especially 
the Maltese. To my delight, I learnt 
that all these 88s were shot down by 
the Squadron, Johnny Hurst having 
got the last one. 

At tea-time another raid by three 
88s came over and tried to bomb 
Luga. One of them got a direct hit 
from ‘flak’ and spun down burning 
into the sea, while two of its crew baled 
out. Another one was sent smoking 
out to sea by a Spitfire, and was later 
confirmed as destroyed ; but the third 
one was very determined. He came 
right in, dropped his bombs, and got 
away again. Thus seven 88s had been 
destroyed out of ten that approached 
the island. Four 109s were also 
destroyed and several more damaged. 

After this day no more 88s came 
over Malta by day for some weeks, 
and I never saw an 87 again before [ 
left. Except for fighter sweeps and 
night raids, the Germans now seemed 
to have handed over to the Italians. 
Some of the 109s still dropped bombs, 
but this only had a nuisance value. 

I drew ‘ blood’ for the second time 
on one of these fighter sweeps. We 
were ‘stooging’ around at 25,000 feet 
for a considerable time; it was very 
cold and I even got frost-bite in a 
finger. We were bounced once by a 
pair of 109s, but avoided them success- 
fully. Eventually we were told to 
go down. Suddenly I saw a 109 
sweeping down on my No. 2. I warned 
him to break away, and turned towards 
the 109. It still came on, by this 
time at me, and we were approaching 
each other head-on at great speed. 
I resolved not to give way before he 
did, and he evidently made the same 
resolution. We were going straight at 
each other, and as soon as [ got my 
sights on him I opened fire, and kept 
firing. He opened fire a second 
afterwards. 

It all happened in a flash, but when 

S 
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he seemed about fifty yards away I 
gave a violent ‘yank’ on the stick 
and broke away to the right. As I 
did so, his port wing broke off in the 
middle, and he shot past under me. 
Iturned and looked back ; his aeroplane 
did about five flick rolls to the left and 
broke up. Then a parachute opened. 

Next day I went to the hospital to 
see ‘my’ prisoner. He was a small, 
muscular, blond - haired, blue - eyed 
young man of twenty-one, with a 
squat Germanic face. We conversed 
in German, as he knew no English, 
and when [ told him I had shot him 
down he surprised me somewhat by 
seizing my hand and congratulating 
me. His left arm had been broken 
by a cannon shell and was in plaster. 
He did not know what had caused his 
aeroplane to do flick rolls, and was 
under the impression that we had 
collided. He was rather disappointed 
that he had not hit my machine at all. 
Apparently it was he who had tried 
to bounce us earlier in the flight. He 
was a Sudeten German who had Czech 
relatives, and said he was not a 
Nazi, but just became a fighter pilot 
for the fun of it! He told me that 
when he came down his parachute 
caught in the roof of a house and 
left him dangling just out of reach of 
a crowd of angry Maltese. He was 
rescued by some British soldiers. 

The next time I shot at a 109 I 
was full of confidence, and fired a 
very long burst at him with my sights 
dead on. I was sure he would blow 
up or fall into pieces, but nothing 
seemed to happen, and he flew away 
apparently quite unharmed. Most 
disappointing ! 


Iv. JUNE CONVOY. 


The chief role of Malta in Mediter- 
ranean strategy has been explained 
—i.e., its offensive striking power. 
But beleaguered as it was ever 
since the Italians came into the 


war and the French went out, it 
became a matter of extreme difficulty 
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For the rest of May there was 
comparatively little activity during 
the day. There were very few bombing 
raids, and those only by Italians and 
109 bombers, and though we experi. 
enced a slight increase in night raids, 
here, too, the night fighters were taking 
heavy toll. 

The night raids were often very 
beautiful and thrilling spectacles, 
although sometimes the nearby whistle 
of a bomb would make one cur! up all 
tense in bed. Many flares would be 
dropped. making one feel unpleasantly 
exposed if directly under them. Then 
perhaps a few H.E., which showed up 
as a short puff of red flame. Sometimes 
I counted ten before I heard their 
whistle and crash. Incendiaries, too, 
were dropped in bunches, and these 
displayed all manner of coloured lights, 
They were all of the explosive variety 
and blew up after a few minutes. 

All the time dozens of searchlights 
covered the whole island, forming 
cones at the raiders, and we saw many 
illuminations holding the raiders as 
they dived across the island. The 
‘flak’ would produce little sparks of 
light all around the Huns, and as 
they dived the glowing red ‘ cricket- 
balls’ from several Bofors guns would 
criss-cross in their direction. Once 
I saw a Beaufighter shoot down a 
raider—a small rapidly winking light 
for a second or two—then a small 
glow just in front of it, growing larger 
and larger as it circled downwards, 
and finally a splash of flame as the 
raider hit the water. It was a most 
revealing sight, and like the day bomb- 
ing, rarely viewed from such close 
range. 


JULY BATTLES. 


and danger to keep the place supplied. 
Large supplies had been stored before 
the war, but, even so, a constant influx 
of food, petrol, and other cargoes was 
needed to keep the quarter of a million 
inhabitants fed and to supply the 
armed forces, 
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A great many spare parts and other 
light cssentials were brought in by 
air or by submarine, but only a 
convoy could bring in the bulk of 
necessities. The arrival of a convoy 
was the greatest event everyone in the 


island looked forward to. Whichever 
way @ convoy came, it had to run the 
gauntlet of Axis air and sea attack 
from such places as Sardinia, Sicily, 
Pantellaria, Crete, and Libya. Further, 
its dangers were not over once it had 
arrived in Malta. 

The last convoy had met an unhappy 
fate. It had arrived the previous 
March. Three ships got in, after 
many attacks en rouwe; but they 
were all sunk in harbour by a series 
of heavy raids before they could be 
unloaded. Malta had not then the 
air protection that was later won in 
May. Now that command of the air 
over Malta had been won back, the 
next essential was to get a convoy in 
successfully. 

Preparations were made accordingly, 
and yet more Spitfire reinforcements 
were brought in. 

Meanwhile, Axis activity continued 
on a very reduced scale. Usually 
only small fighter sweeps came over, 
and about every three days the 
‘Hendon Display’ with its three or 
five bombers; but once a lone 88 
visited us early in the morning, and 
bombed Takali with anti-personnel 
bombs. 

Early in June we had our first day 
of rain. There were clouds right 
down to the ground, and it really did 
pelt. It was lovely! We all enjoyed 
it after the sweltering, hot, dusty days 
we had been used to; for it is unusual 
to get any rain at all in Malta during 
the summer months. 

For the first time, too, since we 
arrived, there was not a single raid all 
day long. 

This general lack of activity meant 
one good thing: every pilot had more 
days off and was able to get properly 
rested before the next intensive period. 
Each squadron normally operated 
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eight aircraft, and each of the two 
flights in a squadron took it in turns 
to do readiness from mid-day one 
day until mid-day the next day. 
Every fifth day during this quiet spell 
one of the five squadrons was ‘stood 
down.’ 

On our off days we often went away 
to a remote sandy beach at Ghain 
Tufficha and bathed and basked in the 
sun all day. One could then really 
believe one was having a holiday in 
Malta, and the war would seem far 
away. The bathing was truly magnifi- 
cent: the water was beautifully blue 
and clear and, above all, not too cold. 
In parts it was almost tepid, and one 
could stay in indefinitely. Everybody 
got very brown from sun-bathing. 
The only snag about bathing was that 
sometimes if the wind was blowing 
in the wrong direction shoals of small 
jelly-fish came in—they stung too! 

For lunch we would go up to the 
local hotel and partake of ‘ big-eats,’ 
perhaps with a glass of Gozo wine. 
Unfortunately, the food shortage 
soon made it impossible to get any 
food at restaurants. Sometimes it was 
possible to arrange a sail in a dinghy, 
but this was more difficult, as so few 
whole ones were left after the ‘ blitzes.’ 
At other times we would spend the 
day visiting friends in various parts 
of the island. It usually entailed a 
bicycle ride of a couple of hours or so, 
but hitch-hiking was generally easy, 
as the few car-drivers were very 
sympathetic ! 

On one of these visits I came across 
two small English girls. The elder 
was about seven. On asking their 
history, I was amazed to learn that 
before the heavy raids started they 
had been evacuated from the London 
blitz to Malta of all places! Truly 
out of the frying-pan into the fire! 
They had by now come to regard 
bombs as part of the normal run of life. 

Other forms of entertainment included 
dances, still to be had in blitzed Valetta ; 
cinemas, most of which showed very 


old films (when I was there ‘ Ben Hur’ 
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was undergoing revival); and occa- 
sional variety shows. The best of 
these latter was given by a party 
called the ‘ Raffians,’ composed of 
R.A.F. personnel and girls working 
for headquarters (there were no 
W.A.A.F.s in Malta). They showed 
some extremely good talent, and were 
very popular wherever they went, 
often performing while bombs were 
bursting nearby. They would have 
compared favourably with any war- 
time London variety show. 

- The food tended to be a bit monoton- 
ous—Maconochie’s tinned meat day 
after day—and there was never enough 
of it. Maconochie’s meat became so 
much a part of our lives that the 
German ‘ anti-personnel’ bombs were 
nicknamed ‘ Maconochies’; and one 
pilot even christened his Spitfire 
‘Maconochie’s Reply’! But for all 
that, we would have been very badly 
off had there not been a Mr Maconochie. 
However, a delightful variety of fruit 
could be obtained: in midsummer 
there were figs, loquats, pears, melons, 
and peaches. Tomatoes, too, were 
plentiful. Oranges and lemons came 
into season later in the autumn, but 
a few lemons could be had most of 
the year round. At first eggs were 
easily obtained, and when we arrived 
we could usually have two for breakfast 
and two for tea, but this situation 
deteriorated considerably later. Ration- 
ing all round became very tight, 
and even ‘bread was rationed. Most 
people soon lost a stone or more in 
weight. 

However, we were very grateful 
for what blessings we had ; for Malta, 
under siege conditions, was necessarily 
rather short of many of the comforts 
of life. 


As the day scheduled for the arrival 
of the convoy drew near, we were 
given more information. Two convoys 
were arriving simultaneously, a large 
one from the east and a smaller one 
from the west. 
Beauforts, 


Many Beaufighters, 
and other aircraft were 
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coming in to Malta to help protect 
the convoys and to attack the Italian 
fleet if it ventured out. The Spitfire 
squadrons were to be brought up to 
maximum strength. Some were to be 
fitted with extra tanks, and would do 
long-range patrol over the convoy as 
it approached, well over a hundred 
miles out. Others were to protect 
the island and do short-range convoy 
patrol as the ships came nearer. 

On the 15th June the convoy was 
due to arrive. By dawn on that day 
the western convoy was already within 
range of the island’s aircraft. The 
air over and around Malta rapidly 
became thick with aircraft, and this 
continued until sunset. Sorties were 
continually being made by Spitfires, 
Beaufighters, torpedo - carrying and 
reconnaissance aircraft. 

The facts of the battle did not come 
out until later. 

The convoy had been very heavily 
attacked all the previous day when it 
came within range of enemy aircraft 
based on Sardinia and Western Sicily, 
and considerable damage had _ been 
done; but at the same time the 
convoy’s guns and carrier-borne aircraft 
had exacted a heavy toll of Axis 
aeroplanes. On the 15th the attacks 
were again heavy, but not quite so 
continuous, and the long-range Spitfires 
proved a strong deterrent, bringing 
several raiders down. 

Meanwhile, we received our first 
blow when news came through that 
the largest convoy coming from the 
east had turned back. Nobody knew 
why, but it was evident that it had 
been severely handled in the bomb alley 
between Crete and Libya. 

When the short-range Spitfires took 
over patrol of the western convoy in 
the afternoon, the attacks dropped off 
considerably. But the Huns had not 
quite finished. At dusk they sent 
out a force of fifteen unescorted 
bombers to attack the ships again. 
249 Squadron were the lucky ones 
who intercepted that raid. About 
three 88s were shot down and others 
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damaged, while the rest jettisoned 
their bombs and fled back to Sicily. 
Our Squadron did over forty sorties 
that day, but to our great disappoint- 
ment we were able to fire no shots at 
all in defence of the convoy. Only 
one Hun was seen all day, and that 
was a lone Ju. 88 in the distance. 
We could not leave the convoy to go 
after it, and it did no damage. No 
bombs were dropped on the island 
all day; in fact, no enemy aircraft 
even came over the island. The 
island’s aircraft destroyed - at least 
fourteen Axis aircraft. Very few of 
our aircraft were lost—of the fighters 
only one Spitfire pilot. The Italian 
fleet, too, had been battered, and 
several of their ships had been hit by 
torpedoes. 

Towards dusk I flew over the convoy 
in the evening summer sunlight with 
the island in the background. [ 
looked down and saw many little 
ships rippling their way through the 
water. There were no Huns about, 
and everything looked so peaceful, 
it was hard to believe that those 
ships had been through such hell 
earlier that day and during the whole 
of the previous day. Only tell-tale 
streaks of oil on the water behind 
some ships indicated that all of their 
journey might not have been s0 
uneventful as it then appeared. 
In fact there was not a ship that 
had not had several near-misses, and 
many had been damaged. 

Eventually two merchantmen got 
into the Grand Harbour out of the 
six that had set out from the west 
(it came as a minor tragedy to the 
Squadron to learn that our baggage 
had been on one of the ships that was 
sunk). The two ships brought in 
vital supplies, but not enough to keep 
the island going for long. Another 
convoy would soon have to renew the 
attempt. 

Lord Gort, the Governor, warned 
the people in a broadcast that the 
hoped-for replenishment of supplies 
had not taken place to the desired 
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extent and that ‘we must make all 
possible savings in every commodity 
and stock.” It was a grave disappoint- 
ment after the high hopes the island 
had entertained. Food rations were 
cut still further, and so was the use 
of petrol. We now had to walk down 
to the aerodrome each day. 

For the rest of June there were 
only about half a dozen visits by 
Italian bombers, but there was stil! 
the usual Hun fighter sweep every day. 
On one or two days not even fighters 
appeared. However, night raids in- 
creased both in size and frequency, 
and sometimes we had quite a nice 
little ‘blitz’ of twenty to thirty 
bombers. The Italians, too, would 
try their hand at night, but they were 
usually satisfied if they dropped their 
bombs in the sea somewhere near the 
island. On one occasion they dropped 
them on the small rock called Filfla, 
just to the south of Malta. Their 
aim must have been good if they were 
aiming at the rock, but perhaps their 
navigation was not quite so good; 
for next day the Italian wireless came 
out with the news that their brave 
airmen had bombed the “ marshalling 
yards of Filfla.” 

The German night raiders, too, did 
remarkably little damage, even to 
civilian property, which was all they 
ever hit, although they dropped all 
types of bombs. The only trouble 
was one never knew where they would 
fall, and one night a stray bomb hit 
a billet, killing seven airmen. The 
Beaufighters continued to shoot them 
down almost every night, and some- 
times we went up after them in 
Spitfires, but we never had any luck 
and only rarely saw anything. 

Meanwhile, Rommel had attacked 
again in Libya and was advancing. 
His need for supplies grew accordingly, 
and Malta’s torpedo aircraft and 
submarines struck at his convoys 
whenever possible. The Germans felt 
that Malta was again being too danger- 
ous, so with the Ist July came a 
renewed attempt to bomb Malta into 
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submission. As usual they began by 
trying to knock out our fighter force. 
But, unlike the last time they began a 
blitz, this time we were ready for them 
with five fully equipped Spitfire squad- 
rons and excellent ground organisation. 

The Hun raids had fewer bombers 
than in the spring, but they were 
escorted by many 109s and ‘ Eyetie’ 
fighters. They suffered appalling losses, 
particularly in the first ten days of 
July, when over one hundred of them 
were shot down; Malta lost about a 
fourth of that number in pilots. 

On one of the first July raids Johnny 
Hurst did not return from a fight. 
Nobody saw what happened to him, 
but it was almost certain he was killed 
outright. 

His was a great loss to the Squadron. 
He had destroyed four and probably 
destroyed another six Huns. He was 
the first of the Squadron to be awarded 
the D.F.C. in Malta, but it was sad 
that he never knew about it. He was 
a fine fighter pilot, and used to take 
on enormous odds all on his own. 
After several combats he had come 
down with his machine riddled with 
holes, but had generally done much 
more damage to the enemy. 

249 Squadron, too, were taking 
their toll of Huns. About this time 
they shot down their three hundredth 
Hun of the war. They were now 
commanded by Laddie Lucas, an 
excellent leader and well known in 
peace-time as an amateur golfer. 

One of their more recent acquisi- 
tions began to shine as an expert 
destroyer of enemy fighters. He 
was Sergeant George Beurling, com- 
monly called ‘Screwball.’ He had 
arrived in June, and [I had been 
offered the choice between him and 
another pilot for 603 Squadron. Some- 
one had told me they thought ‘ Screw- 
ball’ was a rather crazy pilot and a 
line-shooter, for he claimed to have 
destroyed two F.W. 190s on his first 
trip over France, which would have 
been good enough even for an experi- 
enced pilot. Unfortunately I was 
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swayed by this argument, for otherwise 
there seemed to be little to choose 
between the two pilots. ‘ Screwball’ 
scarcely looked the part, wearing a 
lock of his long, sandy hair hanging 
over his brow. But beneath his brow 


he had a pair of steely blue eyes. He 


was generally smiling, and nearly 
always in what is popularly known as 
‘good form.’ It soon became clear 
that he virtually lived for aerial 
fighting, and had made a very deep 
and thorough study of the art. He 
once gave a lecture to all the Takali 
pilots, clearly demonstrating that he 
had thought out the finer points of 
shooting much more than any of the 
rest of us had. Needless to say, he 
was not asked to give this talk until 
he had established himself as an 
outstanding shot by destroying eight 
Huns in a very short time and had 
completely convinced those who flew 
with him in action. 

People who knew him said he would 
either get shot down early on or 
become an ace. He was certainly 
unconventional and up to the most 
amazing tricks. He was a brilliant 
pilot in every way, but it was his 
shooting that was most amazing. He 
did not just aim at the enemy aeroplane 
and fire a long burst, but aimed at 
one particular vital part of the Hun 
and gave a very short burst which 
generally brought it down. 

I was completely convinced about 
him one day when he came down 
from a fight and claimed to have 
damaged a Macchi (he did not suggest 
he had destroyed it) with his two 
machine-guns only, after his cannon 
had jammed, on the starboard side 
of the fuselage and in the port aileron. 
Some time later a report came through 
that a Macchi had crash-landed on 
Gozo with its ailerons jammed. It 
also had bullet strikes on the starboard 
side of the fuselage. No one else 
claimed it, and it could only have been 
* Screwball’s.’ His score rapidly 
mounted during the July fighting, 
and by the end of the month he had 
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brought his total up to eighteen 
destroyed, all of them fighters. Once 
or twice he brought down three in a 
day, and on another occasion got four 
in a day. He was slightly injured 
in the feet by a cannon splinter in one 
fight, but it did not put him off fiying 
for a day. 

He was terribly keen and could 
hardly wait to get up for a fight; 
there were invariably whoops of joy 
from him whenever the order to 
‘scramble’ came through. In another 
fight he was shot down, but uninjured : 
with two other pilots he had taken 
on a force of fifteen 109s. ‘ Screwball’ 
had destroyed one, and the other two 
had destroyed another and damaged 
a third before ‘Screwball’ was shot 
up. Later in October he was again 
shot up and forced to bale out a 
second time, with slight injury. His 
parachute opened only about twenty 
feet above the water. By this time he 
had destroyed a total of twenty-eight 
enemy aircraft. 

On the 6th July there were six 
raids on Malta. The Squadron was 
up for each of them, but did not 
have any luck until the afternoon. 
It then dealt with two 88 raids and 
one ‘Eyetie’ raid in fairly rapid 
succession. 

On the first of these we were sent 
up rather late, and had not got very 
high when the 88s came in and bombed 
Halfar. We dived down on them, 
but just as we were drawing near them 
a number of 109s dived down on us. 
A terrific dog-fight ensued, in which 
the 109s for once stayed and fought. 
They were good, those yellow-nosed 
109s. We twisted and turned around 
each other, blazing away every now 
and then; but most of us could not 
get away to chase the 88s. Two of 
us, however, had eluded the 109s and 
chased the 88s right out to sea quite 
low down. They got one each. 

Bill was shot up by a 109 and had 
to crash-land, but he was unhurt and 
anxious to get up again for the next 
raid, We had not long to wait, 
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The scramble order came, about as 
soon as we had re-fuelled and re-armed, 
and once more we were climbing up, 
this time after an ‘ Eyetie’ raid. We 
were still too low when they dropped 
their bombs, but continued on upwards, 
keeping the ‘Eyeties’ well in sight 
about five miles away. We chased 
them out to sea and shot up three of 
the bombers, with what result we could 
not stay to see, but one of us destroyed 
a fighter. 

On the last raid we met three 88s 
just as they came in to bomb, and we 
followed them down in their dive. 
Once again I had jamming trouble 
when all set to fire at an 88, but the 
others shot all three down, together 
with a 109. 

By the end of the day the Squadron 
had destroyed five 88s and two fighters, 
and damaged another seven enemy 
aircraft. We never had more than 
eight aircraft airborne, sometimes less, 
and suffered no casualties, although six 
of our aircraft had been shot up and 
damaged. It was the Squadron’s best 
day in Malta and the island’s best since 
the 10th May, for sixteen enemy planes 
had been destroyed and _ nineteen 
damaged. 

The next day the Squadron was not 
flying, but we saw one ‘Eyetie’ 
bomber hit by ‘flak.’ It streamed 
smoke, left the formation, and started 
circling down out of control and on 
fire, while a solitary parachute came 
out of it. Suddenly its petrol tanks 
exploded, and the big machine dis- 
integrated into small pieces. Three 
more parachutes came out, but they 
all streamed, and their wretched charges 
were not long in hitting the ground. 

That must be an unpleasant death : 
one can see it coming inevitably a 
long time ahead, but there is absolutely 
nothing to be done about it. 

After that, we had no more ‘ Eyetie’ 
bombers over until I left. They- 


appeared to have given it up as a bad 
job. 

A day or so later Neville‘King was 
lost during a battle. 


He had been 
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flying with ‘Sandy,’ the Flight-Com- 
mander who had succeeded Buck, and 
early on they had both shot up a 109. 
The pair of them then chased some 
88s out to sea past Gozo. Sandy fired 
at one of them, but was hit by return 
fire in the middle of his bullet-proof 
windscreen. They then decided to 
return, but were very low on the water, 
and, in turning, Neville’s wing touched 
the sea and he crashed. 

Sandy was then set upon by two 
109s which chased him all over Gozo 
and finally shot him up so badly he 
had to come down in the sea. His 
aircraft stayed afloat just long enough 
for him to get out, and he was picked 
up by a fishing-boat with no other 
injury than a black eye. For once 
the Huns circled and did not shoot 
him up in the water. Sandy went 
home shortly after that and Mitch 
took over his flight. 

The next day a French pilot in the 
Squadron, Guy Carlet, did not return 
from a scramble. He was last seen 
diving on to an 88, and was pre- 
sumably himself ‘ bounced’ by a 109. 
He had shown great promise, having 
destroyed three Huns on his first 
engagement. 


After being badly shot up in the 
first ten days of July, the 88s gave up 
dive-bombing and took to high-level 
bombing. Apparently they found that 
dive-bombing, while producing better 
results, had left them too vulnerable. 
They had certainly lost a packet! 
Moreover, we soon learnt how to deal 
with high-level raids, and they began 
to lose as heavily as the dive-bombers. 

Some days the Squadron had a 
great deal of bad luck about being 
sent off to intercept raids. One 
squadron had to be kept on the ground 
to deal with any raids following rapidly 
on the first one. However, these 
latter seldom materialised, and on two 
consecutive days it led to our being 
’ bombed four times on the ground. 

One or two aircraft were damaged, 
but no one was badly injured in spite 
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of some narrow shaves. One party 
of airmen were in a slit trench when a 
bomb landed on the dispersal hut 
about three yards from them. In 
another place a bomb landed close to 
a shelter in which were some pilots; 
they were knocked over by blast and 
had all the wind knocked out of them. 

The same routine of readiness and 
off-time was being kept up, but owing 
to the intensified activity we did not 
have any squadron days-off for a few 
weeks at this time. That meant that 
everyone did about eight hours on 
from dawn till lunch-time, or from 
lunch-time till dusk every day. We 
did not always get sent up even when 
a raid did come over, but whatever 
happened, most pilots were tired and 
generally felt like going to sleep after 
a spell of readiness. In the quieter 
days of June it had been the rule 
that most pilots on readiness read 
books. Now it seemed harder to 
concentrate on reading; we just sat 
round in the dispersa] hut and waited. 
Some would chat with others and 
argue, but conversation was generally 
very mundane. Everybody concen- 
trated on doing the job in hand— 
none knew what the morrow would 
bring—consequently there was but 
little thought about the future. Most 
tended to be fatalistic, but at least 
we could console ourselves that the 
88 crews must live in an even more 
profound atmosphere of fatalism ! 

Some days a hot sirocco blew up 
from the south and nearly boiled us 
all. It made readiness periods very 
exhausting, and on our ‘off’ periods 
we would lie down naked on our beds 
and swelter. 

B. Flight, Mitch’s Flight, often had 
better luck than A. Flight, Bill’s 
Flight, when at readiness. The Huns 
always seemed to come over when 
Mitch was on, but the other flight 
was often left on the ground during a 
whole period of readiness. Mitch 
maintained it was because he had a 
tie-line direct to Kesselring’s H.Q., 
and he would therefore order all that 
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he wanted to liven up his readiness 
period. 

Kesselring was C.-in-C. of the Hun’s 
air forces in Sicily, and so in a good 
position to oblige. Mitch said that K. 
would only ‘ play’ according to strict 
Union rates, and the quantities he sent 
over, of course, depended on stocks 
available. Just lately ‘Eyetie’ bomber 
stocks had been running rather low. 

However, he was generally able to 
find a good stock of 88s and 109s. 
Mitch tried to stipulate that the 88s 
should come over without the 109s, 
but Kesselring wovld not have it, and 
said that was not in accordance with 
Union rates. 


A curious incident took place at 
the end of July. A section of the 
Squadron led by Dickie Sherwood 
were scrambled to intercept a mysteri- 
ous single aircraft approaching the 
island at low altitude from the north. 

A three-engined Italian seaplane, 
unescorted, was intercepted. Dickie 
could not make it out, but thinking it 
might be a torpedo-carrier after the 
ships in harbour, fired a burst at it 
and hit it in the wing. His No. 2 
fired a burst across its bows, and it 
thereupon alighted on the water and 
stopped its engines about a mile off- 
shore. Several people clambered out 
on to the wings and waved white 
shirts at the circling Spitfires. A 
launch then came and towed the 
seaplane into a bay. On telephoning 
up about it we were told it was a 
Cant 506, and that on board there 
were five hostile and four friendly 
persons in the crew. What could this 
mean? [Italians deserting and over- 
powering part of their crew? Eventu- 
ally the whole story came out. 

The four ‘friendly’ were the crew 
of a Beaufort who had set out on a 
‘strike’ after enemy shipping the 
day before. They located their target 
near Greece and released their tor- 
pedoes, but this Beaufort was damaged 
by ‘flak’ and had to come down on 
the sea. The crew took to their 
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dinghy. After a while they were 
picked up and taken to Corfu, where 
they were regaled by the Italians and 
more or less féted with wine and good 
food. 

Next morning they set out in the 
Cant for Italy with an Italian crew of 
five, including an armed guard who 
had never flown before. When they 
had been going for some time, at a 
given signal one of them knocked 
out the guard and took his pistol, 
while the others dealt with the rest 
of the crew. They then tied up the 
guard, who became very airsick, and 
went forward to deal with the pilot. 
The pilot produced a pistol, but on 
seeing the determined look of the 
New Zealander who had the guard’s 
pistol, dropped it. The South African 
Beaufort pilot then took over control. 
They had some qualms about getting 
to Malta, because they did not know 
exactly where they were: they had no 
maps or charts on board, and they 
did not know if they had enough 
petrol. When Malta was mentioned 
to the Italian pilot, he threw up his 
hands in despair and said, “‘ Too many 
Spitfires ! ”’ 

In due course they saw Malta in 
the distance, and approached it low 
down. Just as they were nearing the 
island they had their most terrifying 
experience when the section of Spitfires 
attacked them. Control was promptly 
handed over to the Italian, and he 
was told to land. He did so, but 
had no sooner touched down than the 
aircraft ran out of petrol! 

The Beaufort boys felt a bit ashamed 
at the way they had treated the 
Italians after the party they had had 
in Corfu, but decided that as war is 
war they had to do what they did. 
However, on landing they gave the 
Italians as good a party as Malta could 
provide. The Italian crew were just 
going on leave when caught, and had 
on their best uniforms and all their 
baggage with them. At the party in 
Malta one of them drew a bottle of 
Chianti from bis case, and woefully 
T 
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exclaimed, “‘ I had intended to use this 
quite otherwise ! ”’ 

As a sequel, the Beaufort crew were 
all awarded the D.F.C., and the Cant 
was forthwith utilised for Air Sea 
Rescue work. We had been wanting 
a seaplane for Air Sea Rescue for some 
time. 


The Huns gradually increased the 
numbers in each raid until, on the 
13th July, one of the three raids they 
sent over had eighteen bombers in 
two waves of nine. They were met 
over the coast by Spitfires and made 
to jettison their bombs before they 
reached the target. Several were 
destroyed or damaged. 

After this day the numbers in the 
raids decreased again, and raids became 
more spasmodic. 

By the end of July, 150 Axis aircraft 
had been destroyed, over 100 by fighters 


Vv. AUGUST CONVOY, 


Towards the end of July I was 
taken off flying and given a ground 
job at Halfar. Bill took over the 
Squadron. It was very sad to leave 
the Squadron after so many stirring 
days together, but at least I could feel 
it was in good hands. 

On leaving Takali, I had a few 
days’ leave at a rest-camp for the 
R.A.F. in St Paul’s Bay. It was the 
first leave I had had since arriving, 
and it was a pleasant change of 
surroundings. I spent every day 
lying in the sun and bathing off the 
rocks. There was also sailing to be 
had in small boats. 

I thought that here I should really 
be away from bombs for once, but 
in the middle of the first night I 
was woken up by two terrific bangs 
which shook the whole building. Some 
bombs had landed a few hundred 
yards away. A fine sort of ‘rest’ 
camp, it seemed, if this was the ordinary 
run of affairs! However, it was only 
the usual erratic German night bomb- 
ing, and did not occur again. 
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and 50 by A.A. Now that we had more 
fighters, the April figures were reversed. 
The renewed German bombing offensive 
had been defeated and virtually petered 
out. Not for one day had Malta’s 
offensive power been affected. At 
times, however, our fighter strength 
had been reduced to a dangerously 
low level by aircraft being shot up 
in the air or damaged on the ground 
by bombing. Sometimes squadrons 
were reduced to two or three aircraft, 
but by the next day they were nearly 
always up to strength again. The 
maintenance personnel indeed worked 
wonders at repairing damaged aero- 
planes. 

The Squadron had now destroyed 
forty-five Axis planes over Malta, 
with fifteen probables and seventy-five 
damaged. We had lost six pilots, six 
had had to bale out, and four had 
been wounded in action. 


AND HOME-GOING. 


Halfar is the oldest aerodrome in 
Malta, and is situated at the south-east 
corner of the island not far from 
Kalafrana Bay. It once had a beautiful 
officers’ Mess, but one day a party of 
87s made a dead set at it and the 
Mess was no more. 

Kalafrana Bay is an attractive spot 
and provides excellent bathing. There 
was a capsized ship, the Breconshire, 
in the middle of it, still visible above 
the waves—a relic of the March convoy. 
Divers were still managing to extract 
tins of milk and bottles of gin from 
it for months afterwards. It exuded 
oil, and when the wind blew from 
the south bathing was rather un- 
pleasant, as the water all round 
became impregnated with thick black 
oil. One of the sights of the bay was 
an 87 which was shot down and landed 
intact on the water in April. It sank 
in about twelve feet of water, and on 
a calm day could clearly be seen with 
the pilot still sitting in the cockpit. 
People said they could even read the 
time on his wrist-watch ! 
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August began as a comparatively 
quiet month, though a fighter sweep of 
about twenty Huns and ‘Eyeties’ 
came over most days, and occasionally 
an odd bomber or two as well. Very 
little damage was done, and the island 
lived in comparative peace. 

The Station Commander at Halfar 
was ‘Tiny’ Dawson, whom I had 
met before. He had been leading a 
squadron of Hurricane bombers on the 
first show I went on against enemy 
ships off France. 

Soon another friend of mine came 
over from Takali, ‘Zulu’ Swales. He 
had been flying as my No. 2, and was 
an experienced fighter pilot. He came 
over as a Flight-Commander, and 
shortly after was again promoted to 
command a squadron. 

Another convoy was due to arrive 
about the middle of August, and we 
were determined to do everything we 


could to get at least a substantial 


part of it through. In fact, it was vital 
that we should. It was to be a very 
large convoy coming from the west 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. Even 
more elaborate preparations were made 
than before, and fresh Spitfire reinforce- 
ments arrived. 

Meanwhile, as the convoy approached, 
the Huns, too, prepared for it, and 
U-boats were sent to the western end 
of the Mediterranean. Mines were 
laid in the narrow waters, and many 
E-boats were brought into the area. 
At the same time hundreds of bomber, 
torpedo, and fighter aircraft were sent 
to the Western Sicilian aerodromes, 
to Sardinia, and to Pantellaria. The 
stage was set for a first-class battle. 

The convoy passed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. A day or two 
later the Eagle was attacked by 
U-boats and sunk, just after a batch 
of Spitfires had taken off. A sad loss, 
but at least two U-boats were sunk in 
return. Then on the 12th August the 
fiercest day of the battle took place in 
the narrow waters off Tunis. The 
convoy was attacked incessantly all 
day by aircraft and E-boats. Several 
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ships were sunk or damaged, but 
many enemy aircraft were also 
destroyed. The next day the convoy 
was within range of Malta’s fighters. 
First the Beaufighters, then the Spit- 
fires, made sorties continually all day. 
Many battles took place, gradually de- 
creasing as the ships neared Malta and 
came under the protection of our short- 
range fighters. The island’s aircraft 
destroyed at least sixteen of the enemy. 
Again we lost very few aircraft. 
One of these was a Beaufighter whose 
crew took to their dinghy just off the 
Italian island of Linosa. They were 
found and circled by another Beau- 
fighter, but we had nothing with which 
to pick them up as our captured Cant 
was unserviceable. By chance the 
Beaufighter saw a Dornier 24 flying- 
boat, and directed it to the dinghy. 
The Dornier came down and picked 
them up, prisoners, alas, but safe ! 
Finally the moment came when one 
could sit on the cliffs and watch the 
ships coming in so bravely—those 
ships that meant so much to Malta. 
It was a most moving sight. First 
three merchantmen came in escorted by 
destroyers. Some hours later another 
big merchantman arrived. She came all 
alone, in reverse, with a gaping torpedo 
hole in her bows. Meanwhile, the 
tanker, the precious tanker that was 
so vital to us, had been hit several 
times; a Stuka had even crashed on 
her deck, and finally bombs had 
smashed her engines. She lay station- 
ary, some sixty miles from Malta. It 
seemed too ironical that that ship 
with its essential cargo should come 
so near after going through such trials, 
and yet be so far. She was constantly 
patrolled by Spitfires which beat off 
all attempts to attack her, but 
nevertheless she lay there for about 
twenty hours, and it was not until 
next morning that she was eventually 
towed in by destroyers. The fuel 
was all drawn off, and none too 
soon, for the damage had _ been 
altogether too great; and before long 
her back broke and she sank in harbour. 
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Her story was typical of the heroism 
which brought the convoy in. What 
a fight those sailors had had! But 
their efforts had borne fruit; for the 
convoy had ensured the life of Malta 
for another three months, and eased 
the acute shortage of supplies which 
had amounted to a crisis. At that 
time we only had enough petrol to 
last a fortnight. 

After this outstanding event, the 
life of the island lapsed back into the 
normal run of Hun fighter sweeps. 
But no bomber attacks at all, by day 
or by night, were delivered on the 
ships in harbour. The Huns had 
plenty of aircraft in Sicily, but evidently 
past memories of attacking the harbour 
were too bitter. And the Huns were 
not going to be left to choose their 
own time for aerial activity. In the 
middle of July Air Vice-Marshal Park, 
of Battle of Britain fame, had taken 
over the duties of Air Officer Com- 
manding. He was very offensive- 
minded, and at the first opportunity 
resolved to strike the Huns over their 
own territory instead of over Malta. 
Fighter sweeps were sent over Sicily, 
sometimes with Hurricane bombers, 
manned by Fleet Air Arm pilots, 
accustomed to flying Swordfish torpedo 
aircraft. Rommel’s convoys now made 
such wide detours around Malta that 
they were out of range of the Swordfish ; 
consequently their pilots were almost 
‘unemployed,’ and longed for some- 
thing to do. They had never flown 


Hurricanes before, but were given a 
few hours’ practice in them and then 
sent over Sicily to ‘excite’ the Hun, 
who showed remarkable reluctance to 
engage our fighter sweeps. 
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On one of these fighter sweeps the 
Huns were caught properly ‘on the 
hop.’ Three of their aerodromes were 
attacked simultaneously by low-flying 
Spitfires and thoroughly ‘ beaten up.’ 
Ten Hun aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground and in the air, another nine were 
probably destroyed, and several more 
damaged. Only two Spitfires were lost. 


One night towards the end of August 
I was told I was going to fly home. 
The occasion merited many farewell 
rounds of drinks, and it was with a 
mellow feeling of well-being that | 
stepped into the Hudson that was to 
take me away! As I did so [ 
noticed in the moonlight another 
figure approaching with two Wing- 
Commanders in support. It was Mitch, 
also on his way home. 

Early next morning, after a most 
uncomfortable night on an angular 
part of the cabin, we were up watching 
for the first glimpse of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, which I had passed by in 
the depths of a dark night just over 
four months before. We landed safely, 
and after a few formalities sat down 
to an excellent breakfast. Never did 
I realise that coffee and marmalade 
could taste so good! That night I 
took full advantage of the absence of 
a black-out, and with malicious delight 
flung back the curtains and turned on 
every light I could find. 

I was not long in Gibraltar and soon 
renewed my aerial journey, this time 
by day in a Liberator. After several 
hours we at last saw the blessed outline 
of the English coast. 

What a welcome sight ! 
almost too good to be true! 


It was 
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